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BUTTERCUPS. 


I siT and watch my treasure laid 

Beneath the snowy hawthorn’s shade, 
In slumber calm and deep ; 

The May-day sunbeams glint between 

The lattice-work of white and green, 
And kiss him in his sleep. 


The morning long, across the grass 
I heard his little footsteps pass, 

In chase of bird and bee ; 
The morning long, I watched him play, 
Bright blossom of my life’s late May, ~ 

That came from Heaven to me! 


The sunbeams kiss his little face, 
The grass and king-cups interlace 
Across his forehead white ; 
His tiny hands no longer hold 
The buttercups of royal gold, 
He plucked with such delight. 


The buttercups he ran to grasp, 

With hand quick-loosened from my clasp, 
And pleasure-brimming eyes ; 

The buttercups, whose yellow dust 

Has soiled his fingers, as gold must, 
If held too dear a prize. 


Unwitting in his baby glee, 

He robbed his playmate brown, the bee, 
Of food for winter hours ; 

He gathered blossoms in his haste, 

And now the treasure runs to waste 
Of those bright golden flowers, 


I kneel me down beside the lad, 

And something joyful, something sad, 
Swells from mine inmost heart ; 
God gave love’s blossom for love’s sake, 
But grief and joy must mix to make 
Complete the mother’s part, 


And mingled tides of feeling rush 
Throughout my spirit, as I brush 
The gold-dust from his palm ; 
He rests to-day within my reach, 
He needs no lore I cannot teach, 
His sleeping face is calm. 


But oh, my boy! my bonny boy! 
The gold of life hath base alloy, 
And stains the grasping hand; 
I cleanse thy baby palm to-day, 
But years may part us far away 
By miles of sea and land. 


And thou may’st gather in thine haste 

Life’s golden flow’rs, to droop and waste ; 
Or soil thy spirit white 

With dust and dross of garish ways, 

With thirst for gold, and greed of praise, 
With worldly, base delight. 


But soft! he wakes, my little son, 
And I with mother’s doubt have done, 
Joy wears my baby’s smile ; 
And well I know that God above 
Will hallow son’s and mother’s love 
Beyond earth’s little while ! 
All The Year Round. 





TO-DAY. 


Why do we tune our hearts to sorrow 
When all around is bright and gay, 

And let.the gloom of some to-morrow 
Eclipse the gladness of to-day ? 


When summer’s sun is on us shining, 
And flooding all the land with light, 

Why do we waste our time repining, 
That near and nearer creeps the night ? 


We teach ourselves with scornful sadness 
That it is vain to seek for bliss — 
There is no time for glee and gladness 
In such a weary world as this, 


The.snare of doubting thoughts has caught us, 
And we to grim forebodings yield, 

And fail to learn the lesson taught us 
By all the “lilies of the field.” 


They take no thought for each to-morrow, 
They never dream of doubt or sin, 
They fear no dim forthcoming sorrow, 
“ They toil not, neither do they spin.” 


Yet still they tell the same.old story 
To us who crave in.vain for ease, 

That “ Solomon in all his glory 
Was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Sunday Magazine. E. T. F. 


OUR LATTER DAYS. 


A CLOUDY morning, and a golden eve 
Warm with the glow that never lingers long ; 
Such is our life; and who would pause to 
grieve 
Over a tearful day that ends in song? 


The dawn was grey, and dim with mist and 
rain ; 
There was no sweetness in the chilly blast ; 
Dead leaves were strewn along the dusky lane 
That led us to the sunset light at last. 


’Tis an old tale, belovéd ; we may find 
Heart-stories all around us just the same. 
Speak to the sad, and tell them God is kind ; 
Do they not tread the path through which 
we came? 


Our youth went by in recklessness and haste, 
And precious things were lost as soon as 
gained ; 
Yet patiently our Father saw the waste, 
And gathered up the fragments that re- 
mained. 


Taught by his love, we learnt to love aright ; 
Led by his hand, we passed through dreary 
ways ; 
And now how lovely is the mellow light 
That shines so calmly on our latter days ! 
Sunday Magazine. SARAH DOoUDNEY. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 

SOME apology may seem to be due from 
one who ventures to treat once again of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Few char- 
acters in history have been oftener or 
more ably discussed during the present 
age, an age whose high aims and uncer- 
tain creed have found at once impulse 
and sympathy in the meditations of the 
crowned philosopher. And, finally, the 
most subtle and attractive of living histo- 
rians has closed his strange portrait-gal- 
lery with this majestic figure, accounting 
that the sun of Christianity was not fully 
risen till it had seen the paling of the old 
world’s last and purest star. 

The subject, has lost, no doubt, its liter- 
ary freshness, but its moral and _philo- 
sophical significance is still unexhausted. 
Even an increased interest, indeed, may 
be felt at the present time in considering 
the relations which the philosophy of 
Marcus bears either to ancient or modern 
religious thought. For he has been 
made, as it were, the saint and exemplar 
of agnosticism, the type of all such virtue 
and wisdom as modern criticism can allow 
to be sound or permanent. It will be the 
object of the following essay to suggest 
some reflections on the position thus as- 
signed to him, dwelling only incidentally, 
and as briefly as may be consistent with 
clearness, on the more familiar aspects of 
his opinions and his career. 

Character and circumstances, rather 
than talent or originality, give to the 
thoughts of Marcus Aurelius their espe- 
cial value and charm. And although the 
scanty notices of his life which have come 
down to us have now been often repeated, 
it seems necessary to allude to some of 
the more characteristic of them if we 
would understand the spiritual outlook of 
one who is not a closet philosopher mor- 
alizing in vacuo, but the son of Pius, the 
father of Commodus, the master of a de- 
clining world. 

The earliest statue which we know of 
Marcus represents him as a youth offer- 
ing sacrifice. The earliest story of him, 
before his adoption into the imperial fam- 
ily, is of his initiation, at eight years old, 
as a Salian priest of Mars, when the 
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crowns flung by the other priests fell here 
and there around the recumbent statue, 
but the crown which young Marcus threw 
to him lit and rested on the war-god’s 
head. The boy-priest, we are told, could 
soon conduct all the ceremonies of the 
Salian cult without the usual prompter, 
for he served in all its offices, and knew 
all its hymns by heart. And it well be- 
came him thus to begin by exhibiting the 
characteristic piety of a child; who passes 
in his growing years through the forms of 
worship, as of thought, which have satis- 
fied his remote forefathers, and ripens 
himself for his adult philosophies with 
the consecrated tradition of the past. 

Our next glimpse is of the boy grow- 
ing into manhood in the household of 
his adopted father, Antoninus Pius, whom 
he is already destined to succeed on 
the imperial throne. One of the les- 
sons for which Marcus afterwards re- 
vered his father’s memory was the lesson 
of simplicity maintained in the palace of 
princes, “ far removed from the habits of 
the rich.” The correspondence between 
the imperial boy and his tutor, Fronto, 
shows us how pronounced this simplicity 
was, and casts a curious side-light on the 
power of the Roman emperor, who can 
impress his own individuality with so un- 
compromising a hand not only on the 
affairs of the empire, but on the personal 
habits of his court and entourage. In the 
modern world, the more absolute a mon- 
arch is in one way, the more is he in an- 
other way fettered and constrained ; for 
his absolutism relies on an artificial pres- 
tige which can dispense with no means of 
impressing the vulgar mind. And in 
freer countries there is always a set of 
persons, an habitual tone of manners, 
which the sovereign cannot afford to ig- 
nore. A George III. may lead a frugal 
family life, but he is forced to conciliate 
and consort with social leaders of habits 
quite opposite tohisown. A William IV., 
who fails to do this adequately, is pro- 
nounced to be “not in society.” Anto- 
ninus Pius might certainly have been said 
to be “out of society,” but that there 
was no society for him to be in except 
his own. The oftimates, whose opinion 
Cicero treats as the acknowledged stand- 
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ard —a group of notables enjoying social 
as well as official pre-eminence — had 
practically ceased to exist. Even the 
Senate, whose dignity the Antonines so 
sedulously cherished, consisted mainly of 
new and low-born men. Everything de- 
pended on the individual tastes of the 
ruler. Play-actors were at the head of 
society under Nero, spies under Domi- 
tian, philosophers under the Antonines. 

The letters of the young Marcus to 
_Fronto are very much such letters as 
might be written at the present day by 
the home-taught son of an English squire 
to a private tutor to whom he was much 
attached. They are, however, more effu- 
sive than an English style allows, and 
although Marcus in his youth was a suc- 
cessful athlete, they seldom refer to games 
or hunting. I translate one of them as a 
specimen of the rest : — 


I slept late this morning on account of my 
cold, but it is better. From five in the morn- 
ing till nine I partly read Cato on Agriculture, 
and partly wrote, not quite such rubbish as 
yesterday. Then I greeted my father, and 
then soothed my throat with honey-water, 
without absolutely gargling. Then I attended 
my father as he offered sacrifice. Then to 
breakfast. What do you think I ate? onlya 
little bread, though I saw the others devouring 
beans, onions, and sardines! Then we went 
out to the vintage, and got hot and merry, but 
left a few grapes still hanging, as the old poet 
says, “atop on the topmost bough.” At noon 
we got home again; I worked a little, but it 
was not much good. Then I chatted a long 
time with my mother, as she sat on her bed. 
My conversation consisted of, “ What do you 
suppose my Fronto is doing at this moment?” 
to which she answered, *‘ And my Gratia, what 
is she doing?” and then I, “And our little 
birdie, Gratia the less?” And while we were 
talking and quarrelling as to which of us loved 
all of you the best, the gong sounded, which 
meant that my father had gone across to the 
bath, So we bathed and dined in the oil-press 
room. I don’t mean that we bathed in the 
press-room ; but we bathed and then dined, and 
amused ourselves with listening to the peas- 
ants’ banter. And now that I am in my room 
again, before I roll over and snore, I am ful- 
filling my promise and giving an account of 
my day to my dear tutor ; and if I could love 
him better than I do I would consent to miss 
him even more than I miss him now. Take 
care of yourself, my best and dearest Fronto, 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 





wherever you are. The fact is that I love you, 
and you are far away. 


Among the few hints which the corre- 
spondence contains of the pupil’s rank is 
one curiously characteristic of his times 
and his destiny. ‘Tutor and pupil it seems 
were in the habit of sending to each other 
“hypotheses,” or imaginary cases, for the 
sake of practice in dealing with embar- 
rassing circumstances as they arose. 
Marcus puts to Fronto the following 
“hard case:” “A Roman consul at the 
public games changes his consular dress 
for a gladiator’s, and kills a lion in the 
amphitheatre before the assembled peo- 
ple. What is to be done tohim?” The 
puzzled Fronto contents himself with 
replying that such a thing could not pos- 
sibly happen. But the boy’s prevision 
was true. A generation later this very 
thing was done by a man who was not 
only a Roman consul, but a Roman em- 
peror, and the son of Marcus himself. 

These were Marcus's happiest days. 
The companionship of Pius was a school 
of all the virtues. His domestic life with 
Faustina, if we are to believe contempo- 
rary letters rather than the scandal of the 
next century, was, at first, at any rate, a 
model of happiness and peace. Marcus 
was already forty years old when Pius 
died. The nineteen years which remained 
to him were mainly occupied in driving 
back Germanic peoples from the northern 
frontiers of the empire. This labor was 
interrupted in A.D. 175 by the revolt of 
Avidius Cassius, an event which Marcus 
employed as a great occasion for magna- 
nimity. The story is one which some 
dramatist might well seize upon, and 
show, with a truer groundwork than Cor- 
neille in “ Cinna,’ how impossible is re- 
sentment to the philosophic soul. But 
the moment in these latter years which 
may be selected as most characteristic, 
was perhaps that of the departure of Mar- 
cus to Germany in A.D. 178 for his last 
and sternest war. That great irruption 
of the Marcomanni was compared by sub- 
sequent historians to the invasion of Han- 
nibal. It was in fact, and it was dimly 
felt to be, the beginning of the end. The 
terrified Romans resorted to every expe- 
dient which could attract the favor of 
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heaven or fortify the spirit of man. The 
emperor threw a blood-stained spear from 
the temple of Mars towards the unknown 
north, invoking thus for the last time in 
antique fashion the tutelary divinity of 
Rome. The images of all the gods were 
laid on couches in the sight of men, and 
that holy banquet was set before them 
which constituted their worshippers’ most 
solemn appeal. But no sacrifices hence- 
forth were to be for long effectual, nor 
omens favorable again; they could only 
show the “ Roman peace” no longer sa- 
cred, the “Roman world” no longer 
stretching “ past the sun’s year-long way,” 
but Janus’s temple doors forever open, 
and Terminus receding upon Rome. Many 
new rites were also performed, many for- 
eign gods were approached with strange 
expiations. But the strangest feature in 
this religious revival lay in an act of the 
emperor himself. He was entreated, says 
Vulcatius, to give a parting address to 
his subjects before -he set out into the 
wilderness of the north; and for three 
days he expounded his philosophy to the 
people of Rome. The anecdote is a 
strange one, but hardly in itself improba- 
ble.. It accords so well with Marcus’s 
trust in the power of reason, his belief in 
the duty of laying the truth before men! 
One can imagine the sincere gaze, such 
as his coins show to us; the hand, as in 
the great equestrian statue of the Capitol, 
uplifted, as though to bless; the counte- 
nance controlled, as his biographers tell 
us, to exhibit neither joy nor pain; the 
voice and diction, not loud nor striking, 
but grave and clear, as he bade his hear- 
ers “reverence the demon within them,” 
and “pass from one unselfish action to 
another, with memory of God.” Like 
the fabled Arthur, he was, as it were, the 
conscience amid the warring passions of 
his knights; like Arthur, he was himself 
going forth to meet “death, or he knew 
not what mysterious doom.” 

For indeed his last years are lost in 
darkness. A few anecdotes tell of his 
failing body and resolute will; a few bas- 
reliefs give in fragments a confused story 
of the wilderness and of war. We see 
marshes and forests, bridges and battles, 
Captive Sarmatians brought to judgment, 





and Marcus still with his hand uplifted as 
though bestowing pardon or grace. 

The region in which these last years 
were spent is to this day one of the most 
melancholy in Europe. The forces of 
nature run to waste without use or beauty. 
The great Danube spreads himself lan- 
guidly between uncertain shores. As it 
was in the days of Marcus so is it now; 
the traveller from Vienna eastward still 
sees the white mist cling to the desolate 
river .terraces, the clouds of wild fowl 
swoop and settle among the reedy islands, 
and along the friths and promontories of 
the brimming stream. 

But over these years hung a shadow 
darker than could be cast by any visible 
foe. Plague had become endemic in the 
Roman world. The pestilence brought 
from Asia by Verus in A.D. 166 had not 
yet abated ; it had destroyed already (as 
it would seem) half the population of the 
empire ; it was achieving its right to be 
considered by careful historians as the 
most terrible calamity which has ever 
fallen upon men. Destined, as it were, 
to sever race from race and era from era, 
the plague struck its last blow against the 
Roman people upon the person of the 
emperor himself. He died in the camp, 
alone. “Why weep for me,” were his 
last words of stern self-suppression, “ and 
not think rather of the pestilence, and of 
the death of all?” 

When the news of his death reached 
Rome, few tears, we are told, were shed. 
For it seemed to the people that Marcus, 
like Marcellus, had been but lent to the 
Roman race ; it was natural that he should 
pass back again from the wilderness to 
his celestial home. Before the official 
honors had been paid to him, the Senate 
and people by acclamation at his funeral 
saluted him as “the propitious god.” No 


‘one, says the chronicler, thought of him 


as emperor any more; but the young 
men called on “ Marcus, my father,” the 
men of middle age on “ Marcus, my broth- 
er,” the old men on “ Marcus, my son.” 
Homo homini deus est, si suum officium 
sciat— and it may well be that those who 
thus honored and thus lamented him had 
never known a truer son or brother, fa- 
ther or god. 
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It doves not fall within the scope of this 
essay to enumerate in detail the measures 
by which Marcus had earned the grati- 
tude of the empire. But it is important 
to remember that neither war nor philos- 
ophy had impaired his activity as an ad- 
ministrator. Politically, his reign, like 
that of Pius, was remarkable for his re- 
spectful treatment of the senatorial order. 
Instead of regarding senators as the nat- 
ural objects of imperial jealousy, or prey 
of imperial avarice, he endeavored by all 
means to raise their dignity and consid- 
eration. Some of them he employed as 
a kind of privy council, others as govern- 
ors of cities. When at Rome he at- 
tended every meeting of the Senate; and 
even when absent in Campania he would 
travel back expressly to be present at any 
important debate; nor did he ever leave 
the council hall till the sitting was ad- 
journed. 

While Marcus thus attempted to revive 
a responsible upper class, he was far from 
neglecting the interests of the poor. He 
developed the scheme of State nurture 
and education for needy, free-born chil- 
dren which the Flavian emperors had be- 
gun. He reformed the local government 
of Italy, and made more careful provision 
against the recurring danger of scarcity. 
He instituted the “tutelary pretorship ” 
which was to watch over the rights of 
orphans —a class often unjustly treated 
at Rome. And he fostered and super- 
vised that great development of civil and 
criminal law, which, under the Antonines, 
was steadily giving protection to the mi- 
nor, justice to the woman, rights to the 
slave, and transforming the stern maxims 
of Roman procedure into a fit basis for 
the jurisprudence of the modern world. 

But, indeed, the true life and influence 
of Marcus had scarcely yet begun. In 
his case, as in many others, it was not the 
main occupation, the ostensible business 
of his life, which proved to have the most 
enduring value. His most effective hours 
were not those spent in his long adjudica- 
tions, his ceaseless battles, his strenuous 
ordering of the concerns of the Roman 
world. Rather they were the hours of 
solitude and sadness, when “among the 
Quadi,” “on the Granua,” “at Carnun- 
tum,” he consoled his lonely spirit by 
jotting down in fragmentary sentences the 
eemere which were his guide through 

ife. The little volume was preserved by 
some fortunate accident. For many cen- 
turies it was accounted as a kind of curi- 
osity of literature —as heading the brief 
list of the writings of kings. From time 





to time some earnest spirit discovered 
that the help given by the little book was 
of surer quality than he could find in 
many a volume which promised more, 
One and another student was moved to 
translate it — from old Gataker of Rother- 
hithe, completing the work in his seventy- 
eighth year, as his best preparation for 
death, to “‘ Cardinal Francis Barberini the 
elder, who dedicated the translation to his 
soul, in order to make it redder than his 
purple at the sight of the -virtues of this 
Gentile.” * But the complete success of 
the book was reserved for the present 
century. I will quote one passage only as 
showing the position which it has taken 
among some schools of modern thought 
—a passage in which a writer celebrated 
for his nice distinctions and balanced 
praise has spoken of the “ Meditations ” 
in terms of more unmixed eulogy than he 
has ever bestowed elsewhere : — 


Véritable Evangile éternel [says M. Renan] 
le livre des Pensées ne vieillira jamais, car il 
n’affirme aucun dogme. L’Evangile a vieilli 
en certaines parties ; la science ne permet plus 
d’admettre la naive conception du surnaturel 
qui en fait la base. Le surnaturel n’est dans 
les Pensées qu’une petite tache insignifiante, 
qui n’atteint pas la merveilleuse beauté du 
fond. La science pourrait détruire Dieu et 
l’ame, que le livre des Pensées resterait jeune 
encore de vie et de vérité. Lareligion de Marc- 
Auréle, comme le fut par moments celle de 
Jésus, est la religion absolue, celle qui résulte 
du simple fait d’une haute conscience morale 
placée en face de l’univers. Elle n’est ni d’une 
race ni d’un pays. Aucune révolution, aucun 
progrés, aucune découverte ne pourront la 
changer. 


What then, we may ask, and how at- 
tained to, was the wisdom which is thus 
highly praised? How came it that a man 
of little original power, in an age of rhet- 
oric and commonplace, was able to rise to 
the height of so great an argument, and 
to make of his most secret ponderings the 
religious manual of a far-distant world? 
This question can scarcely be answered 
without a few preliminary reflections on 
the historical development of religion at 
Rome. 

Among all the civilized religions of an- 
tiquity the Roman might well seem the 
least congenial either to the beliefs or to 
the emotions of modern times. From the 
very first it bears all the marks o° a polit- 
ical origin. When the antiquarian Varro 
treats first of the State and then of the 


* See the preface to Mr. Long’s admirable translae 
tion. The quotations from the * Meditations” in this 
essay are given partly in Mr. Long’s words. 
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gods, “ because in order that gods may be 
established States must first exist,” he 
is but retracing faithfully the real genesis 
of the cult of Rome. Composed of ele- 
ments borrowed from various quarters, it 
dealt with all in a legal, external, unimagi- 
native spirit. The divination and ghost- 
religion, which it drew from the Etrus- 
cans and other primitive sources, survived 
in the State Augury and in the domestic 
worship of the Lares, only in a formal 
and half-hearted way. The nature-reli- 
gion, which came from the Aryan fore- 
fathers of Rome, grew frigid indeed when 
it was leavened in the /udigitamenta, 
or official handy-book of the gods. It is 
not to Rome, though it may often be to 
Italy, that the anthropologist must look 
for instances of those quaint rites which 
form in many countries the oldest exist- 
ing links between civilized and primitive 
conceptions of the operations of an un- 
seen power. It is not from Rome that 
the poet must hope for fresh develop- 
ments of those exquisite and unconscious 
allegories, which even in their most hack- 
neyed reproduction still breathe on us the 
glory of the early world. The most en- 
thusiastic of pagans or neo-pagans could 
scarcely reverence with much emotion 
the botanical accuracy of Nodotus, the 
god of Nodes, and Volutina, the goddess 
of Petioles, nor tremble before the terrors 
of Spiniensis and Robigus, the dreaded 
powers of Blight and Brambles, nor 
eagerly implore the favor of Stercutius 
and Sterquilinus, the beneficent deities 
of Manure. 

This shadowy system of divinities is a 
mere elaboration of the primitive notion 
that religion consists in getting whatever 
can be got from the gods, and that this 
must be done by asking the right person- 
ages in the proper terms. The boast of 
historian or poet that the old Romans 
were “most religious mortals,” or that 
they “surpassed in piety the gods them- 
selves,” refers entirely to punctuality of 
outward observance, considered asa defi- 
nite guid pro guo for the good things de- 
sired. Itis not hard to be “ more pious 
than the gods ” if piety on our part con- 
sists in asking decorously for what we 
want, and piety on their part in immedi- 
ately granting it. 

It is plain that it was not in this di- 
rection that the Romans found a vent for 
the reverence and the self-devotion in 
which their character was assuredly not 
deficient. Their true worship, their true 
piety, were reserved for a more concrete, 
though still a vast ideal. As has been 





often said, the religion of the Romans 
was Rome. Her true saints were her 
patriots, Quintus Curtius and Mucius 
Scevola, Horatius, Regulus, Cato. Her 
“ heaven-descended maxim” was not yva0e 
ceavtdv, but Delenda est Carthago. Buta 
concrete idea must necessarily lose in fix- 
edness what it gains in actuality. As 
Rome became the Roman Empire the 
temper of her religion must needs change 
with the fortunes of its object. While 
the fates of the city yet hugg in the bal- 
ance the very thought of her had been 
enough to make Roman for all ages a 
synonym for Aevoic virtue. But when a 
heterogeneous world-wide empire seemed 
to derive its unity from the emperor’s 
personality alone, men felt that the object 
of so many deeds of piety had disappeared 
through their very success. Devotion to 
Rome was transformed into the worship 
of Cesar, and the one strain of vital reli- 
gion which had run through the common- 
wealth was stiffened like all the rest into 
a dead official routine. 

Something better than this was needed 
for cultivated and serious men. To take 
one instance only, what was the emperor 
himself to worship? It might be very 
well for obsequious provinces to erect 
statues to the /ndulgentia Cesaris. But 
Cesar himself could hardly be expected 
to adore his own good-humor. In epochs 
like these, when a national religion has 
lost its validity in thoughtful minds, and 
the nation is pausing, as it were, for 
further light, there is a fair field for all 
comers. There is an opportunity for 
those who wish either to eliminate the 
religious instinct, or to distort it, or to 
rationalize it, or to vivify; for the secu- 
larist and the charlatan, for the philoso- 
pher and the prophet. In Rome there 
was assuredJy no lack of negation and 
indifference, of superstition and its insep- 
arable fraud. But two streams of higher 
tendency rushed into the spiritual vacuum, 
two currents which represented, broadly 
speaking, the main religious and the main 
ethical tradition of mankind. The first of 
these, which we must pass by for the 
present, had its origin in the legendary 
Pythagoras and the remoter East. The 
second took the form of a generalized and 
simplified Stoicism. 

Stoicism, of course, was no new thing 
in Rome. It had come in with Gree 
culture at the time of the Punic wars; it 
had commended itself by its proud pre- 
cision to Roman habits of thought and 
life; it had been welcomed as a support 
for the State religion, a method of alle- 
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gorizing Olympus which yet might be ac- 
counted orthodox. The names of Cato 
and Brutus maintained the Stoic tradition 
through the death-throes of the republic. 
But the stern independence of the porch 
was not invoked to aid in the ceremonial 
revival with which Augustus would fain 
have renewed the old Roman virtue. It 
is among the horrors of Nero's reign that 
we find Stoicism taking its place as a 
main spiritual support of men. But as it 
becomes moreefficacious it becomes also 
less distinctive. In Seneca, in Epictetus, 
most of all in Marcus himself, we see it 
gradually discarding its paradoxes, its 
controversies, its character as a special- 
ized philosophical sect. We hear less of 
its logic, its cosmogony, its portrait of the 
ideal sage. It insists rather on what ma 
be termed the catholic verities of all phi- 
losophers, on the sole importance of vir- 
tue, the spiritual oneness of the universe, 
the brotherhood of men. From every 
point of view this later Stoicism afforded 
unusual advantages to the soul which 
aimed at wisdom and. virtue. It was a 
philosophy ; but by dint of time and trial 
it had run itself clear of the extravagance 
and unreality of the schools. It was a 
reform; but its attitude towards the es- 
tablished religion was at once friendly 
and independent, so that it was neither 
cramped by deference nor embittered by 
reaction. Its doctrines were old and true; 
yet it had about it a certain freshness, as 

eing in fact the first free and meditative 
outlook on the universe to which the 
Roman people had attained. And, more 
than all, it had ready to its hand a large 
remainder of the most famous store of 
self-devotedness that the world has seen. 
Stoicism was the heir of the old Roman 
virtue ; happy is the philosophy which can 
support its own larger creed on the in- 
stincts of duty inherited from many a 
generation of narrow uprightness, of un- 
questioned law. 

But the opportunity for the very flower 
of Stoic excellence was due to the caprice 
of a great amateur. Hadrian admired 
both Soaaty and virtue; his choice of 
Antinous and of Marcus gave to the future 
world the standard of the sculptor and 
the standard of the moralist; the com- 
pletest types of physical and moral per- 
fection which Roman history has handed 
down. And yet among the names of his 
benefactors with which the scrupulous 
gratitude of Marcus has opened his self- 
communings, the name Hadrianus does 
not occur. The boy thus raised to empire 
has passed by Hadrian, who gave him all 





the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them, for Severus, who taught him to 
disdain them all. 

Among all the meditations none is at 
once more simple and more original than 
this exordium of thanksgiving. It is the 
single-hearted utterance of a soul which 
knows neither desire nor pride; which 
considers nothing as gain in her life’s 
journey except the love of those souls 
who have loved her, — the memory of 
those who have fortified her by the spec- 
tacle and communication of virtue. 

The thoughts that follow on this pre- 
lude are by no means of an exclusively 
Stoic type. They are both more emo- 
tional and more agnostic than would have 
satisfied Chrysippus or Zeno. They are 
not conceived in that tone of certainty 
and conviction in which men lecture or 
preach, but with those sad reserves, those 
varying moods of hope and desponden- 
cy, which are natural to a man’s secret 
ponderings on the riddle of the world. 
Even the fundamental Stoic belief in God 
and providence is not beyond question in 
Marcus’s eyes. The passages where he 
repeats the alternative “either gods or 
atoms” are too strongly expressed to 
allow us to think that the antithesis is 
only a trick of style. 


Either confusion and entanglement and scat- 
tering again: or unity, order, providence. If 
the first case be, why do I wish to live amid 
the clashings of chance and chaos? or care for 
aught else but to become earth myself at last ? 
and why am I disturbed, since this dispersion 
will come whatever I do? but if the latter case 
be the true one, I reverence and stand firm, 
and trust in him who rules. 

Thus wags the world, up and down, from 
age to age. And either the universal mind 
determines each event; and if so, accept then 
that which it determines; or it has ordered 
once for all, and the rest follows in sequence ; 
or indivisible elements are the origin of all 
things. In a word, if there be a god, then all 
is well; if all things go at random, act not at 
random thou. 


And along with this speculative open- 
ness, so much more sympathetic to the 
modern reader than the rhetoric of Seneca 
or even the lofty dogmatism of Epictetus, 
there is a total absence of the Stoic 
pride. His self reverence is of that truest 
kind which is based on a man’s concep- 
tion not of what he is, but of what he 
ought to be. 


Men cannot admire the sharpness of thy 
wits. Be it so; but many other things there 
are of which thou canst not say, I was not 
formed for them. Show those things which 
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are wholly in thy power to show: sincerity, 
dignity, laboriousness, self-denial, content- 
ment, frugality, kindliness, frankness, sim- 
plicity, seriousness, magnanimity. Seest thou 
not how many things there are in which, with 
no excuse of natural incapacity, thou volun- 
tarily fallest short? or art thou compelled by 
defect of nature to murmur and be stingy and 
flatter and complain of thy poor body, and 
cajole and boast, and disquiet thyself in vain? 
No, by the gods! but of all these things thou 
mightest have been rid long ago. Nay, if in- 
deed thou be somewhat slow and dull of com- 
prehension, thou must exert thyself about this 
too, and not neglect it nor be contented with 
thy dulness. 


Words like these, perhaps, exalt human 
nature in our eyes quite as highly as if we 
had heard Marcus insisting, like some 
others of his school, that “the sage is as 
useful to Zeus as Zeus to him,” or that 
“ courage is more creditable to sages than 
it is to gods, since gods have it by nature, 
but sages by practice.” 

And having thus overheard his self- 
communings, with what a sense of sound- 
ness and reality do we turn to the steady 
fervor of his constantly repeated ideal ! 


Let the god within thee be the guardian of 
a living being, masculine, adult, political, and 
a Roman, and a ruler; who has taken up his 
post in life as one that awaits with readiness 
the signal that shalk summon him away... . 
And such a man, who delays no longer to strive 
to be in the number of the best, is as a priest 
and servant of the gods, obeying that god who 
is in himself enshrined, who renders him un- 
soiled of pleasure, unharmed by any pain, 
untouched by insult, feeling no wrong, a 
wrestler in the noblest struggle, which is, that 
by no passion he may be overthrown ; dyed to 
the depth in justice, and with his whole heart 
welcoming whatsoever cometh to him and is 
ordained. 


The ideal is sketched on Stoic lines, 
but the writer’s temperament is not cast 
in the old Stoic mould. He reminds us 
rather of modern sensitiveness, in his 
shrinking from the presence of coarse and 
selfish persons, and in his-desire, obvious 
enough but constantly checked, for the 
sympathy and approbation of those with 
whom he lived. ‘The self-sufficing aspect 
of Stoicism has in him lost all its exclu- 
siveness; it is represented only by the 
resolute recurrence to conscience as the 
one support against the buffets of the 
world. 


I do my duty; other things trouble me not ; 
for either they are things without life, or things 
without reason, or things that have wandered 
and know not the way. 











And thus, while all the dealings of 
Marcus with his fellow-men are summed 
up in the two endeavors — to imitate their 
virtues, and toamend, or at least patiently 
to endure, their defects — it is pretty plain 
which of these two efforts was most 
frequently needed. His fragmentary 
thoughts present us with a long series 
of struggles to rise from the mood of dis- 
gust and depression into the mood of 
serene benevolence, by dwelling strongly 
on a few guiding lines of thought. 

Begin the morning by saying to thyself: I 
shall meet with the busybody, the ungrateful, 
arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial. All 
these things happen to them by reason of their 
ignorance of what is good and evil. But I 
who have seen the nature of the good that it is 
beautiful, and of the bad that it is ugly, and 
the nature of him who sins, that it is akin to 
mine, and participates in the same divinity, I 
can neither be injured by any of them, for no 
man can fix a foulness on me; nor can I be 
angry nor hate my brother. ’ 


There is reason, indeed, to fear that 
Marcus loved his enemies too well; that 
he was too much given to blessing those 
that cursed him. It is to him, rather than 
to any Christian potentate, that we must 
look ee an example of the dangers of ap- 
plying the gospel maxims too unreserv- 
edly to the business of the turbid world. 
For indeed the practical danger lies not 
in the overt adoption of those counsels of 
an ideal mildness and mercy, but even in 
the mere attainment of a temper so calm 
and lofty that the promptings of vanity or 
anger are feltno more. The task of curb- 
ing and punishing other men, of humil- 
iating their arrogance, exposing their fals- 
ity, upbraiding their sloth, is in itself so 
distasteful, when there is no personal 
rivalry or resentment to prompt it, that it 
is sure to be performed too gently, or 
neglected for more congenial duties. 
Avidius Cassius, burning his disorderly 
soldiers alive to gain himself a reputation 
for vigor, was more comprehensible to 
the mass of men, more immediately effi- 
cacious, than Marcus representing to the 
selfish and wayward Commodus “that 
even bees did not act in such a manner, 
nor any of those creatures which live in 
troops.” 

But the very incongruity between the 
duties which Marcus was called on to 
perform, and the spirit which he brought 
to their performance, the fate which made 
him by nature a sage and a saint, by pro- 
fession a ruler and a warrior, all this gave 
to his character a dignity and a complete- 
ness which it could scarcely otherwise 
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have attained. The master of the world 
more than other men might feel himself 
bound to “live as on a mountain;” he 
whose look was life or death to other men 
might best set the example of the single- 
heartedness which need hide the thought 
of no waking moment from any man’s 
knowledge ; whose eyes should reveal all 
that passed within him, “even as there is 
no veil upon a star.” The Stoic philoso- 
phy which required that the sage should 
be indifferent to worldly goods found its 
crowning exemplar in a sage who pos- 
sessed them all. 

And, indeed, in the case of Marcus the 
difficulty was not to disdain the things of 
earth, but to care for them enough. The 
touch of Cynic crudity. with which he 
analyzes such things as men desire, re- 
minds us sometimes of those scornful 
pictures of secular life which have been 
penned in the cloister. For that indiffer- 
ence to transitory things which has often 
made the religious fanatic the worst of 
citizens is not the danger of the fanatic 
alone: It is a part also of the melancholy 
of the magnanimous; of the mood when 
the “ joy and gladness” which the Stoics 
promised to their sage die down in the 
midst of “such darkness and dirt,’’ as 
Marcus calls it, “that it is hard to im- 
agine what there is which is worthy to be 
prized highly, or seriously pursued.” 

Nay, it seems to him that even if, in 
Plato’s phrase, he could become “the 
spectator of all time and of all existence,” 
there would be nothing in the sight to stir 
the exultation, to change the solitude of 
the sage. The universe is full of living 
creatures, but there is none of them 
whose existence is so glorious and blessed 
that by itself it can justify all other being; 
the worlds are destroyed and re-created 
with an endless renewal, but they are 
tending to no world more pure than them- 
selves; they are not even, as in Hindoo 
myth, ripening in a secular expectancy 
till Buddha come; they are but renewing 
the same littlenesses from the depth to 
the height of heaven, and reiterating 
throughout all eternity the fears and fol- 
lies of a day. 


If thou wert lifted on high and didst behold 
the manifold fates of men; and didst discern 
at once all creatures that dwell round about 
him, in the ether and the air; then howso oft 
thou thus wert raised on high, these same 
things thou shouldst ever see, all things alike, 
and all things perishing. And where is, then, 
the glory? 


Men who look out on the world with a 
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gaze thus disenchanted are apt to wrap 
themselves in a cynical indifference or in 
a pessimistic despair. But character is 
stronger than creed; and Marcus carries 
into the midst of the saddest surround- 
ings his nature’s imperious craving to 
reverence and to love. He feels, indeed, 
that the one joy which could have attached 
him to the world is wholly wanting to him. 


This is the only thing, if anything there-be, 
which could have drawn thee backwards and 
held thee still in life, if it had been granted 
thee to live with men of like principles with 
thyself. But now thou seest how great a pain 
there is in the discordance of thy life with 
other men’s, so that thou sayest : Come quick, 
O death! lest perchance I too should forget 
myself. 

Nor can he take comfort from any 
steadfast hope of future fellowship with 
kindred souls. 


How can it be that the gods, having or- 
dered all things rightly and with good-will 
towards men, have overlooked this thing alone : 
that some men, virtuous indeed, who have as 
it were made many a covenant with heaven, 
and through holy deeds and worship have had 
closest communion with the divine, that these 
men, when once they are dead, should not live 
again, but be extinguished forever? Yet if 
this be so, be sure that if it ought to have been 
otherwise the gods would have done it. For 
were it just, it would also be possible ; were it 
according to nature, nature would have had it © 
so. 


For thus he believes without proof and 
without argument that all is for the best; 
that everything which happens is for the 
advantage of every constituent life in 
nature, since everything is for the advan- 
tage of the whole. He will not entertain 
the idea that the powers above him ma 
not be all-powerful; or the wisdom which 
rules the universe less than all - wise. 
And this optimism comes from no natural 
buoyancy of temper. There is scarcely a 
trace in the “ Meditations ” of any mood 
of careless joy. He never rises beyond 
the august contentment of the man who 
accepts his fate. , 


All things are harmonious to me which are 
harmonious to thee, O Universe. Nothing for 
me is too early nor too late, which is in due 
time for thee. All is fruit to me which thy 
seasons, O Nature, bear. From thee are all 
things, and in thee all, and all return to thee. 
The poet says, “ Dear city of Cecrops ;” shall 
I not say, “ Dear city of God”? 


There have been many who, with no 
more belief than Marcus in a personal im- 
mortality, have striven, like him, to accept 
willingly the world in which they found 
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themselves placed. But sometimes they 
have marred the dignity of their position 
by attempting too eagerly to find a reason 
for gladness ; they have dwelt with exulta- 
tion upon a terrene future for our race 
from which Marcus would still have turned 
and asked, “ Where, then, is the glory?” 
It would have seemed to him that a tri- 
umphant tone like this can only come 
from the soilure of philosophy with some- 
thing of the modern spirit of industrial 
materialism and facile enjoyment; he 
would have preferred that his own serene- 
ness should be less near to complacency 
than to resignation; he would still have 
chosen the temper of that saintly Stoic, 
whose rude, strong lines break in with so 
stern a piety among the fragments of 
philosophic Greece : — 


Lead, lead Cleanthes, Zeus and holy Fate, 
Where’er ye place my post, to serve or wait: 
Willing I follow; were it not my will, 

A baffled rebel I must follow still. 


These, however, are differences only of 
tone and temper overlying what forms in 
reality a vast body of practical agreement. 
For the scheme of thought and belief 
which has thus been briefly sketched is 
not only in itself a noble and a just one. 
It is a kind of common creed of wise men, 
from which all other views may well seem 
mere deflections on the side of an un- 
warranted credulity or of an exaggerated 
despair. Here, it may be not unreason- 
ably urged, is the moral backbone of all 
universal religions; and as civilization 
has advanced, the practical creed of all 
parties, whatever their speculative preten- 
sions, has approximated ever more nearly 
to these plain principles and uncertain 
hopes. 

This view of the tendency of religious 
progress is undoubtedly the simplest and 
most plausible which history presents to 
the philosopher who is not himself pledged 
to the defence of any one form of what is 
termed supernatural belief. But it has to 
contend with grave difficulties of histori- 
cal fact; and among these difficulties the 
age of the Antonines presents one of the 
most considerable. Never had the ground 
been cleared on so large a scale for pure 
philosophy; never was there so little ex- 
ternal pressure exerted in favor of any 
traditional faith. The persecutions of the 
Christians were undertaken on political 
and moral, rather than on theological 
grounds; they were the expression of the 
leeling with which a modern State might 
regard a set of men who were at once 
Mormons and Nihilists — refusing the 





legal tokens of respect to constituted au- 
thorities, while suspected of indulging in 
low immorality at the bidding of an igno- 
rant superstition. And yet the result of 
this age of tolerance and enlightenment 
was the gradual recrudescence, among the 
cultivated as well as the ignorant, of the 
belief in a perceptible interaction of the 
seen and the unseen world, culminating 
at last in the very form of that belief 
which had shown itself most resolute, 
most thorough-going, and most intrac- 
table. 

For the triumph of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire must not be looked upon 
as an anomalous or an isolated phenome- 
non. It was rather the triumph along the 
whole line, though (as is usual in great 
triumphs) in an unlooked-for fashion, of a 
current of tendency which had coexisted 
obscurely with State religion, patriotism, 
and philosophy, almost from the first be- 
ginnings of the city. The anomaly, if 
there were one, consisted in the fact that 
the hints and elements of this new power, 
which was destined to be the second life 
of Rome, were to be found, not in the 
time-honored ordinances of her Senate, 
or the sober wisdom of her schools, but 
in the fanaticism of ignorant enthusiasts, 
in the dreams of a mystic poet, in the 
alleged, but derided, experiences of a few 
eccentric philosophers. The introduction 
of Christianity at Rome was the work not 
only of Peter and Paul, but of Virgil and 
Varro. 

For amidst the various creeds and phil- 
osophies, by aid of which men have or- 
dered their life on earth, the most persis- 
tent and fundamental line of division is 
surely this: The question whether that 
life is to be ordered by rules drawn from 
its own experience alone, or whether 
there are indications which may justly 
modify our conduct or expectations by 
some influx of inspiration, or some phe- 
nomena testifying to the existence of an 
unseen world, or to our continued life 
after the body’s decay. The instincts 
which prompt to this latter view found, as 
has been already implied, but little suste- 
nance in the established cult of Rome. 
They were forced to satisfy themselves in 
a fitful and irregular feshion by Greek 
and Oriental modes of religious excite- 
ment. What sense of elevation or reality 
may have been present to the partakers 
in these alien enthusiasms we are not 
now able to say. The worships of Bac- 
chus and Cybele have been described to 
us by historians of the same conservative 
temper as those who afterwards made 
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“an execrable superstition ” of the wor- 
ship of Christ. 

Some scattered indications seem to im- 
ply a substratum of religious emotion, or 
of theurgic experiment, more extensive 
than the ordinary authorities have cared 
to record. The proud and gay Catullus 
rises to his masterpiece in the description 
of that alternation of reckless fanaticism 
and sick recoil which formed throughout 
the so-called ages of faith the standing 
tragedy of the cloister. More startling 
still is the story which shows us a group 
of the greatest personages of Rome in the 
last century before Christ, Nigidius Figu- 
lus, Appius Claudius, Publius Vatinius, 
Marcus Varro, subjected to police super- 
vision on account of their alleged practice 
of summoning into visible presence the 
spirits of the dead. “ The whole system,” 
says Professor Mommsen, “obtained its 
consecration — political, religious, and na- 
tional—from the name of Pythagoras, 
the ultra-conservative statesman, whose 
supreme principle was ‘to promote order 
and to check disorder,’ the miracle-worker 
and necromancer, the primeval sage who 
was a native of Italy, who was interwoven 
even with the legendary history of Rome, 
and whose statue was to be seen in the 
Roman Forum.” This story might seem 
an isolated one but for one remarkable 
literary parallel. In Virgil — perhaps the 
only Roman writer who possessed what 
would now be termed religious originality 
—we observe the coexistence of three 
separate lines of religious thought. There 
is the conservatism which loses no oppor- 
tunity of enforcing the traditional wor- 
ships of Rome, in accordance at once 
with the poet’s own temper of mind, and 
with the plan of Augustus’s ethical re- 
forms. There is the new fusion of the 
worship of Rome with the worship of 
the emperor —the only symbol of spir- 
itual unity between remote provincials 
and the imperial city. But finally, in the 
central passage of his greatest pcem, we 
come on a Pythagorean creed, expressed, 
indeed, with some confusion and hes- 
itancy, but with earnest conviction and 
power, and forming, as the well-known 
fragment of correspondence plainly im- 
plies, the dominant preoccupation of the 
poet’s later life. 

Such a scheme, indeed, as the Pythag- 
orean, with its insistence on a personal 
immortality, and its moral retribution ad- 
justed by means of successive existences 
with a greater nicety than has been em- 
ployed by any other creed —such a 
scheme, if once established, might have 
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satisfied the religious instincts of the 
Roman world more profoundly and per- 
manently than either the worship of Jove 
or the worship of Cesar. But it was not 
established. The evidence which had 
commended it to Virgil, or to the group 
of philosophers, was not effective with 
the mass of mankind; and during the 
next three centuries we observe the love 
of the marvellous and the supernatural 
dissociating itself more and more from 
any ethical dogma. There are, no doubt, 
remarkable instances in these centuries 
of an almost modern spirit of piety asso- 
ciated (as for instance in Apuleius) with 
the most bizarre religious vagaries. But 
on the whole the two worships which, un- 
til the triumph of Christianity, seemed 
most likely to overrun the civilized world, 
were the worship of Mithra and the wor- 
ship of Serapis. Now the name of Mithra 
can hardly be connected with moral con- 
ceptions of any kind. And the nearest 
that we can get to the character of Sera- 
pis is the fact, that he was by many per- 
sons considered to be identical either with 
the principle of good or with the principle 
of evil. 

Among these confused and one-sided 
faiths Christianity had an unique superi- 
ority. It was the only formulated and 
intelligible creed which united the two 
elements most necessary for a widely re- 
ceived religion, namely, a lofty moral 
code, and the attestation of some actual 
intercourse between the visible and the 
invisible worlds. 

It was not the morality of the Gospels 
alone which exercised the attractive force. 
Still less was it the speculations of Paul- 
ine theology, the high conceptions which 
a later age hardened into so immutable a 
system. It was the fact that this lofty 
teaching was based on beliefs which al- 
most all mee held already; that exhorta- 
tions, nobler than those of Plutarch or 
Marcus, were supported by marvels bet- 
ter attested than those of Alexander of 
Abonoteichos, or Apollonius of Tyana. 
In a thousand ways, and by a thousand 
channels, the old faiths melted into the 
new. It was not only that such apologists 
as Justin and Minucius Felix were fond 
of showing that Christianity was, as it 
were, the crown of philosophy, the con- 
summation of Platonic truth. More im- 
portant was the fact that the rank and file 
of Christian converts looked on the uni- 
verse with the same eyes as the heathens 
around them. All that they asked of these 
was to believe that the dimly realized 
deities whom the heathens regarded 
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rather with fear than love, were in reality 
powers of evil; while above the Oriental 
additions so often made to the pantheon 
was to be superposed one ultimate divin- 
ity, alone beneficent, and alone to be 
adored. 

The hierarchy of an unseen universe 
must needs be a somewhat shadowy and 
arbitrary thing. And to those whose im- 
agination is already exercised on such 
matters a new scheme of the celestial 
powers may come with an acceptable 
sense of increasing insight into the deep 
things of God. But to one who, like Mar- 
cus, has learnt to believe that in such 
matters the truest wisdom is to recognize 
what we cannot know, in him a scheme 
like the Christian is apt to inspire incre- 
dulity by its very promise of complete- 
ness, — suspicion by the very nature of 
the evidence which is alleged in its sup- 
port. 

Neither the Stoic school in general, in- 
deed, nor Marcus himself, were clear of 
all superstitious tendency. The early 
masters of the sect had pushed their doc- 
trine of the solidarity of all things to the 
point of anticipating that the liver of a par- 
ticular bullock, itself selected from among 
its fellows by some mysterious fitness of 
things, might reasonably give an indica- 
tion of the result of an impending battle. 
When it was urged that on this principle 
everything might be expected to be indic- 
ative of everything else, the Stoics an- 
swered that so it was, but that only when 
such indications lay in the liver could we 
understand them aright. When asked 
how we came to understand them when 
thus located, the Stoic doctors seem to 
have made no sufficient reply. We need 
not suppose that Marcus participated in 
absurdities like these. He himself makes 
no assertion of this hazardous kind, ex- 
cept only that remedies for his ailments 
“have been shown to him in dreams.” 
And this is not insisted on in detail; it 
rather forms part of that habitual feeling 
or impression which, if indeed it be super- 
Stitious, is yet a superstition from which 
no devout mind, perhaps, was ever wholly 
free; namely, that he is the object of a 
special care and benevolence proceeding 
from some holy power. Such a feeling 
implies no belief either in merit or in 
privilege beyond that of other men; but 
Just as the man who is strongly willing, 
though it be proved to him that his choice 
is determined by his antecedents, must 
yet feel assured that he can deflect its 
issue this way or that, even so a man, the 
habit of whose soul is worship, cannot but 
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see at least a reflection of his own virtue 
in the arch of heaven, and bathe his spirit 
in the mirage projected from the well- 
spring of its own love. 

For such an instinct, for all the highest 
instincts of his heart, Marcus would no 
doubt have found in Christianity a new 
and full satisfaction. The question, how- 
ever, whether he ought to have become a 
Christian is not worth serious discussion. 
In the then state of belief in the Roman 
world it would have been as impossible 
for a Roman emperor to become a Chris- 
tian as it would be at the present day for 
aczar of Russia to become a Buddhist. 
Some Christian apologists complain that 
Marcus was not converted by the miracle 
of the “thundering legion.” . They for- 
get that though some obscure persons 
may have ascribed that happy occurrence 
to Christian prayers, the emperor was as- 
sured on much higher authority that he 
had performed the miracle himself. Mar- 
cus, indeed, would assuredly not have 
insisted on his own divinity. He would 
not have been deterred by any Stoic ex- 
clusiveness from incorporating in his 
scheme of belief, already infiltrated with 
Platonic thought, such elements as those 
apologists who start from St. Paul's 
speech at Athens would have urged him 
to introduce. But an acceptance of the 
new faith involved much more than this, 
It involved tenets which might well seem 
to be a mere reversion to the world-old 
superstitions and sorceries of barbarous 
tribes. Such alleged phenomena as those 
of possession, inspiration, healing by im- 
position of hands, luminous appearances, 
modification and movement of material 
objects, formed, not, as some later apolo- 
gists would have it, a mere accidental 
admixture, but an essential and loudly 
asserted element in the new religion. The 
apparition of its founder after death was 
its very raison d’étre and triumphant 
demonstration. The Christian advocate 
may say, indeed, with reason that phe- 
nomena such as these, however suspicious 
the associations which they might invoke, 
however primitive the stratum of belief to 
which they might seem at first to degrade 
the disciple, should, nevertheless, have 
been examined afresh on their own evi- 
dence, and would have been found to be 
supported by a consensus of testimony 
which has since then overcome the world. 
Addressed to an age in which reason was 
supreme, such arguments might have 
carried convincing weight. But mankind 
had certainly not reached a point in the 
age of the Antonines, —if, indeed, we 
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have reached it yet, — at which the recol- 
lections of barbarism were cast into so 
remote a background that the leaders of 
civilized thought could lightly reopen 
questions, the closing of whieh might 
seem to have marked a clear advance 
along the path of enlightenment. It is 
true, indeed, that the path of enlighten- 
ment is not a royal road, but a labyrinth ; 
and that those who have marched too 
unhesitatingly in one direction have gen- 
erally been obliged to retrace their steps, 
to unravel some forgotten clue, to explore 
some turning which they had already 
passed by. But the practical rulers of 
men must not take the paths which seem 
to point backwards until they hear in 
front of them the call of those who have 
chosen that less inviting way. 

An emperor who had “learned from 
Diognetus not to give credit to what is 
said by miracle-workers and jugglers 
about incantations and the driving away 
of demons, and such things,” might well 
feel that even to inquire into the Gospel 
stories would be a blasphemy against his 
philosophic creed. Even the heroism of 
Christian martyrdom left him cold. In 
words which have become proverbial as a 
wise man’s mistake, he stigmatizes their 
Christian contempt of death as “ sheer 
party spirit.” And yet—it is an old 
thought, but it is impossible not to recur 
to it once more — what might he not have 
learned from these despised sectaries ! 
the melancholy emperor from Blandus 
and Potheina, smiling on the rack. 

Of the Christian virtues, it was not 
faith which was lacking tohim. His faith 
indeed was not that bastard faith of theo- 
logians, which is nothing more than a 
willingness to assent to historical propo- 
sitions on insufficient evidence. But it 
was faith such as Christ demanded of his 
disciples, the steadfastness of the soul in 
clinging, spite of doubts, of difficulties, 
even of despair, to whatever she has 
known of best; the resolution to stand or 
fall by the noblest hypothesis. To Mar- 
cus the alternative of “ gods or atoms ’’ — 
of a universe ruled either by blind chance 
or by an intelligent Providence — was 
ever present and ever unsolved; but in 
action he ignored that dark possibility, 
and lived as a member of a sacred cos- 
mos, and co-operator of ordering gods. 

Again, it might seem unjust to say that 
he was wanting in love. Noone has ex- 
pressed with more conviction the interde- 
pendence and kinship of men. 

“ We are made to work together, like feet, 
like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the 





upper and lower teeth.” “It is peculiar to 
man to love even those who do wrong: and 
thou wilt love them if when they err thou be- 
think thee that they are to thee near akin.” 
“ Men exist for the sake of one another ; teach 
them then, or bear with them.” ‘ When men 
blame thee, or hate thee, or revile thee, pass 
inward to their souls; see what they are. 
Thou wilt see that thou needst not trouble 
thyself as to what such men think of thee. 
And thou must be kindly affectioned to them ; 
for by nature they are friends; and the gods 
too help and answer them in many ways.” 
“ Love men, and love them from the heart.” 
“* Earth loves the shower,’ and ‘sacred zther 
loves ;’ and the whole universe loves the mak- 
ing of that which is to be. I say then to the 
universe : Even I, too, love as thou.” 


And yet about the love of a John, a 
Paul, a Peter, there is the ring of a note 
which is missing here. Stoic love is but 
an injunction of reason and a means to 
virtue ; Christian love is the open secret 
of the universe, and in itself the end of 
all. In all that wisdom can teach herein, 
Stoic and Christian are at one. They 
both know that if a man would save his 
life he must lose it; that the disappear- 
ance of all selfish aims or pleasures in the 
universal life is the only pathway to peace. 
All religions that are worth the name 
have felt the need of this inward change; 
the difference lies rather in the light un- 
der which they regard it. To the Stoic 
in the West, as to the Buddhist in the 
East, it presented itself as a renunciation 
which became a deliverance, a tranquillity 
which passed into an annihilation. The 
Christian, too, recognized in the renuncia- 
tion of the world a deliverance from its 
evil. But his spirit in those early days 
was occupied less with what he was re- 
signing than with what he gained; the 
love of Christ constrained him; he died 
to self to find, even here on earth, that he 
had passed not into nothingness, but into 
heaven. In his eyes the Stoic doctrine 
was not false, but partly rudimentary and 
partly needless. His only objection, if 
objection it could be called, to the Stoic 
manner of facing the reality of the uni- 
verse was that the reality of the universe 
was so infinitely better than the Stoic 
supposed. 

If then the Stoic love beside the Chris- 
tian was “as moonlight unto sunlight, and 
as water unto wine,” it was not only be- 
cause the Stoic philosophy prescribed the 
curbing and checking of those natural 
emotions which Christianity at once 
guided and intensified by her new ideal. 
It was because the love of Christ which 
the Christian felt was not a laborious 
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duty, but a self-renewing, self-intensifying 
force ; a feeling offered as to one who for- 
ever responded to it, as to one whose 
triumphant immortality had brought his 
disciples’ immortality to light. 

So completely had the appearance of 
Jesus to the faithful after his apparent 
death altered in their eyes the aspect of the 
world. So decisive was the settlement of 
the old alternative, “Either Providence 
or atoms,” which was effected by the firm 
conviction of a single spirit’s beneficent 
return along that silent and shadowy way. 
So powerful a reinforcement to faith and 
love was afforded by the third of the 
Christian trinity of virtues — by the grace 
of hope. 

But we are treading here on contro- 
verted ground, It is not only that this 
great prospect has not yet taken its place 
among admitted certainties ; that the hope 
and resurrection of the dead are still 
called in question. Much more than this; 
the most advanced school of modern 
moralists tends rather to deny that “a 
sure and certain hope” in this matter is 
to be desired at all. Virtue, it is alleged, 
must needs lose her disinterestedness if 
the solution of the great problem were 
opened to her gaze. 


Pour nous [says M. Renan, who draws this 
moral especially from the noble disinterested- 
ness of Marcus himself], pour nous, on nous 
annoncerait un argument péremptoire en ce 
genre, que nous ferions comme Saint Louis, 
quand on lui parla de V’hostie miraculeuse ; 
nous refuserions d’aller voir. Qu’avons nous 
besoin de ces preuves brutales, qui n’ont d’ap- 
plication que dans l’ordre grossier des faits, et 
qui géneraient notre liberté ? 


This seems a strong argument; and if 
it be accepted it is practically decisive of 
the question at issue, — I do not say only 
between Stoicism and Christianity, but 
between all those systems which do not 
seek, and those which do seek, a spiritual 
communion for man external to his own 
soul, a spiritual continuance external to 
his own body. Ifa proof of a beneficent 
Providence or of a future life be a thing 
to be deprecated, it will be indiscreet, or 
even immoral, to inquire whether such a 
proof has been, or can be, obtained. The 
world must stand with Marcus; and there 
will be no extravagance in M. Renan’s 
estimate of the Stoic morality as a sounder 
and more permanent system than that of 
Jesus himself. 

But generalizations like this demand a 
close examination. Is the antithesis be- 
tween interested and disinterested virtue 
a clear and fundamental one for all stages 


of spiritual progress? Or may we not 
find that the conditions of the experiment 
vary, as it were, as virtue passes through 
different temperatures ; that our formula 
gives a positive result at one point, a neg- 
ative at another, and becomes altogether 
unmeaning at a third? 

It will be allowed, in the first place, 
that for an indefinite time to come, and 
until the mass of mankind has advanced 
much higher above the savage level than 
is as yet the case, it will be premature to 
be too fastidious as to the beliefs which 
prompt them to virtue. The first object 
is to give them habits of self-restraint 
and well-doing, and we may be well con- 
tent if their crude notions of an unseen 
power are such as to reinforce the some- 
what obscure indications which life on 
earth at present affords that honesty and 
truth and mercy bring a real reward to 
men. But let us pass on to the extreme 
hypothesis, on which the repudiation of 
any spiritual help for man outside himself 
must ultimately rest. Let us suppose 
that man’s impulses have become har- 
monized with his environment; that his 
tendency to anger has been minimized by 
long-standing gentleness ; his tendency to 
covetousness by diffused well-being ; his 
tendency to sensuality by the increased 
preponderance of his intellectual nature. 
How will the test of his disinterestedness 
operate then? Why, it will be no more 
possible then for a sane man to be delib- 
erately wicked than it is possible now for 
a civilized man to be deliberately filthy in 
his personal habits. We do not wish 
now that it were uncertain whether filth 
were unhealthy in order that we might be 
the more meritorious in preferring to be 
clean. And whether our remote descend- 
ants have become convinced of the reality 
of a future life or no, it will assuredly 
never occur to them that, without it, there 
might be a question whether virtue was a 
remunerative object of pursuit. Lapses 
from virtue there may still be in plenty; 
but inherited instinct will have made it 
inconceivable that a man should volunta- 
rily be what Marcus calls a “ boil or im- 
posthume upon the universe,” an island 
of selfishness in the mid-sea of sympa- 
thetic joy. 

It is true indeed that in the present age, 
and for certain individuals, that choice of 
which M. Renan speaks has a terrible, a 
priceless reality. Many a living memory 
records some crisis when one who had 
rejected as unproved the traditional sanc- 
tions was forced to face the question 





whether his virtue had any sanction which 
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still could stand; some night when the 
foundations of the soul’s deep were broken 
up, and she asked herself why she still 
should cleave to the law of other men 
rather than to some kindlier monition of 
her own: — 

Doch alles was dazu mich trieb, 

Gott, war so gut! ach, war so lieb! 


To be the conqueror in such a contest 
is the characteristic privilege of a time of 
transition like our own. But it is not the 
only, nor even the highest conceivable, 
form of virtue. It is an incident in the 
moral life of the individual ; its possibil- 
ity may be but an incident in the moral 
life of the race. It is but driving the 
enemy off the ground on which we wish 
to build our temple; there may be far 
greater trials of strength, endurance, cour- 
age, before we have raised its dome in 
air. 

For after all it is only in the lower 
stages of ethical progress that to see the 
right is easy and to decide on doing it is 
hards The time comes when it is not so 
much conviction of the desirability of vir- 
tue that is needed, as enlightenment to 
perceive where virtue’s upward pathway 
lies; not so much the direction of the will 
which needs to be controlled, as its force 
and energy which need to be ever vivified 
and renewed. It is then that the moralist 
must needs welcome any influence, if such 
there be, which can pour into man’s nar- 
row vessel some overflowing of an infinite 
power. Itis then, too, that he will learn 
to perceive that the promise of a future 
existence might well be a source of po- 
tent stimulus rather than of enervating 
peace. For if we are to judge of the re- 
wards of virtue hereafter by the rewards 
which we see her achieving here, it is 
manifest that the only reward which al- 
ways attends her is herself; that the only 
prize which is infallibly gained by per- 
forming one duty well is the power of 
performing yet another; the only recom- 
pense for an exalted self-forgetfulness is 
that a man forgets himself always more. 
Or rather, the only other reward is one 
whose sweetness also is scarcely realizable 
till it is attained; it is the love of kindred 
souls; but a love which recedes ever far- 
ther from the flatteries and indulgences 
which most men desire, and tends rather 
to become the intimate comradeship of 
spirits that strive towards the same goal. 

Why then should those who would im- 
agine an eternal reward for virtue imagine 





her as eternally rewarded in any other 
way? And what need there be in a spirit- 
ual law like this to relax any soul’s exer- 
tion, to encourage any low content? By 
an unfailing physical law we know that the 
athlete attains through painful effort that 
alacrity and soundness which are the 
health of the body. And if there were an 
unfailing spiritual law by which the phil- 
osopher might attain, and ever attain in- 
creasingly, through strenuous virtue, that 
energy and self-devotedness which are 
the health of the soul, would there be 
anything in the one law or in the other to 
encourage either the physical or the spir- 
itual voluptuary —the self-indulgence 
either of the banquet-hall or of the clois- 
ter? There would be no need to test 
men by throwing an artificial uncertainty 
round the operation of such laws as these ; 
it would be enough if they could desire 
what was offered to them; the ideal would 
become the probation. 

To some minds reflections like these, 
rather than like M. Renan’s, will be sug- 
gested by the story of Marcus, of his 
almost unmingled sadness, his almost 
stainless virtue. All will join, indeed, in 
admiration for a life so free from every 
unworthy, every dubious incitement to 
well-doing. But on comparing this life 
with the lives of men for whom the great 
French critic’s sympathy is so much less 
— such men, for instance, as St. Paul — 
we may surely feel that if the universe be 
in reality so much better than Marcus 
mame, it would have done him good, 
not harm, to have known it; that it would 
have kindled his wisdom to a fervent 
glow, such as the world can hardly hope 
to see till, if ever it be so, the dicta of 
science and the promises of religion are 
at one; till saints are necessarily philoso- 
phers, and philosophers saints. And yet 
whatever inspiring secrets the future may 
hold, the lover of humanity can never re- 
gret that Marcus knew but what he knew. 
Whatever winds of the spirit may sweep 
over the sea of souls, the life of Marcus 
will remain forever as the normal high- 
water mark of the unassisted virtue of 
man. Noone has shown more simply or 
more completely what man at any rate 
must do and be. Noone has ever earned 
the right to say to himself with a more 
tranquil assurance —in the words which 
close the “ Meditations ” — “ Depart thou 
then contented, for he that releaseth thee 
is content.” 

FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CHARLES LAMB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


THERE are few authors of the present 
century whose names are dearer to the 
lover of literature than that of Charles 
Lamb. And our affection for his books 
extends to the writer. There are men 
who publish invaluable works which we 
esteem for their wisdom, their learning, 
their logic, or their accuracy, but while 
appreciating the books we care nothing 
for the authors. This indifference has 
its advantage, for it makes a reader im- 
partial; it has its disadvantage also, for it 
prevents the sympathy of mind with mind, 
which makes a writer and reader friends 
for life. Lamb asks, in the first place, for 
this sympathy. We must know the man 
before we can appreciate his genius. 
Shy though he was in company, he is 
communicative as an essayist, and like 
Montaigne, though in a different way, 
takes the reader into his confidence. His 
life must be read in his letters and es- 
says, and on these his literary reputation 
rests. Lamb failed as a dramatist, had 
but small success as a poet, and less as a 
story-teller. His genius, resembling in 
this respect his taste for literature, was 
confined within a narrow range. In that, 
however, he was supreme. He put his 
heart into “ Elia,” and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that its pulsation may be felt 
there still The tragedy of Charles 
Lamb’s life is universally known. It ex- 
ceeds in pathos even that of Cowper. At 
the age of twenty-two the young clerk in 
the India House, who had himself been 
temporarily insane, undertook the charge 
of an imbecile father, who happily did not 
long survive, and of a mad sister ten 
years older than himself. Mary Lamb, 
whom Hazlitt considered the most sensi- 
ble woman he knew, was liable all her 
life long to fits of frenzy. After the fatal 
calamity of 1796 the elder brother John, 
who kept apart from the family troubles, 
desired that Mary should be confined for 
life in an asylum, Charles, however, ob- 
tained permission to be her guardian, and 
the two lived together in what Words- 
worth finely calls dual loneliness, until 
death divided them thirty-five years after- 
wards. His sister, as John Forster ob- 
serves, was but another portion of himself. 
The noble constancy and unselfish affec. 
tion of Charles Lamb, and the constant 
love he received from Mary in return, 





supply a lesson as beautiful and touching 

as any contained in the history of heroic 

deeds. Charles, be it remembered, did | 
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not nerve himself to bear his awful charge 
for a month or for a year; he endured his 
cross through life, conscious that there 
was no escape from its burden and from 
its pains. There were premonitory symp- 
toms, but both knew that Mary’s insanity 
might return any day. When they trav- 
elled she carried a strait-waistcoat in her 
trunk, and a friend of the Lambs has re- 
lated how on one occasion he met the 
brother and sister weeping bitterly and 
walking hand-in-hand across the fields to 
the oldasylum. This was the lot Charles 
had to face, and once only did his courage 
fail at the prospect. 


My heart is quite sunk [he writes to Cole- 
ridge] and I don’t know where to look for 
relief. Mary will get better again, but her 
constantly being liable to such relapses is 
dreadful; nor is it the least of our evils that 
her case and all our story is so well known 
around us. Weare inamanner marked... . 
I am completely shipwrecked. My head is 
quite bad. I almost wish that Mary were dead, 


Five years later Mary writes : — 


It has been sad and heavy times with us 
lately. When I am pretty well, his low spirits 
throw me back again ; and when he begins to 
get a little cheerful, then I do the same kind 
office for him. 


And again she says: — 


Do not say anything when you write of our 
low spirits —it will vex Charles. You would 
laugh or you would cry, perhaps both, to see 
us sit, together, looking at each other with long 
and rueful faces, and saying, How do you do? 
and How do you do? and then we fall a cry- 
ing and say we will be better on the morrow. 
He says we are like toothache and his friend 
gumboil, which, though a kind of ease, is but 
an uneasy kind of ease, a comfort of rather an 
uncomfortable sort. 


It is less to be wondered at than de- 
plored, that this “terribly shy” and 
sorely tried man should have sometimes 
sought to forget his sorrow by drinking. 
It brought him companionship and tem- 
porary oblivion. 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late with my bosom 
cronies, 


was a confession Lamb had to make in 
sober prose many a morning, and to make 
with profound sadness. Procter says he 
never knew him drink immoderately ; but 
he was speedily affected, and wine, by 
removing his nervousness, gave for the 
moment freedom to his genius. It is 
stated, on the authority of Mr. Crossley, 
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one of the few friends of Lamb still living, 
that on a certain evening, 


when in manner, speech, and walk Lamb was 
obviously under the influence of what he had 
drunk, he discoursed at length upon Milton 
with a fulness of knowledge, an eloquence, 
and a profundity of critical power, which left 
an impression never to be effaced. 


But there is another side to the picture, 
due also doubtless to the same influence, 
for we are told that to those who did 
not know him, or could not appreciate 
him, Lamb “often passed for something 
between an imbecile, a brute, and a buf- 
foon,” a fact which may account for Mr. 
Carlyle’s grossly disparaging estimate of 
the brother and sister. We have learned 
recently, what many readers suspected 
years ago, that the Chelsea sage was 
more frequently influenced by prejudices 
than beseems a philosopher; hut Mr. 
Ainger,* Lamb’s latest critic and biogra- 
pher, thinks there may have been substan- 
tial justice in the contemptuous epithets 
of Carlyle in this case, and 


that the presence of the austere and dyspeptic 
Scotchman (one of that nation Lamb had been 
trying all his days to like) made him more 
than usually disposed to produce his entire 
stock of frivolity. He had a perverse delight 
in shocking uncongenial society. 


In the vivid character he has drawn of 
himself in “ Elia” Lamb admits that he 
gave himself too little concern what he 
uttered, and that some senseless pun — 
not altogether senseless perhaps if rightly 
taken —has stamped his character for 
the evening. In congenial society, and 
with men who were “on the top scale of 
his friendship Jadder,” no one could have 
been more delightful. His smile, says 
Procter, was.as sweet as ever threw sun- 
shine upon the human face, and all who 
knew him testify to his sweet and noble 
countenance. “In point of intellectual 
character and expression,” says Mr. Pat- 
more, “a finer face was never seen,” and 
Leigh Hunt said he had a head worthy of 
Aristotle. Lamb had no pretension of 
any kind, cared nothing for appearances, 
and kept house in the homeliest fashion. 
No government clerk in our day would 
be content to fare as he fared; butif there 
was plain living in his London lodgings 
there was also high thinking, and when 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge were 
received, not as guests alone, but as dear 
friends, had he not good reason to be 
proud? 


* English Men of Letters, “Charles Lamb,’ by 
Aifred Ainger. Macmillan. 





It was at Christ’s Hospital that Lamb’s 
earliest and warmest friendship was 
formed. “Coleridge and Lamb,” says 
Mr. Ainger, “were schoolfellows for the 
whole seven years of the latter’s resi- 
dence, and from this early association 
arose a friendship as memorable as any 
in English literature.” Nor was this all, 
for through Coleridge Charles gained the 
friendship of Lloyd, of Southey, and of 
Wordsworth. Lloyd is now solely re- 
membered as the literary associate of 
greater men; but to become, as Lamb 
became, the intimate friend of the two 
greatest poets of the age, and of a man 
so richly endowed with moral and intel- 
lectual gifts as Robert Southey, was no 
small stimulus to his intellectual life. In 
the early days of their friendship, and es- 
pecially in the darkest hour of his life, 
Lamb looked to Coleridge, who was three 
years his senior, for counsel as well as 
sympathy; but in his admiration for the 
poet there are no symptoms of the some- 
what abject reverence that Boswell felt for 
Johnson. Modest though he was, Charles 
Lamb knew his own worth. He met 
Wordsworth and Southey on terms of 
equality, and his criticisms of Coleridge 
were sometimes humorous and always 
outspoken. On one occasion he called 
Coleridge an archangel a little damaged ; 
he advised him to cultivate simplicity ; 
and when the poet, who in his early days 
mounted Unitarian pulpits, asked Lamb 
if he had ever heard him preach, “ I never 
heard you do anything else,” was the re- 
ply. At a later period, after a visit to 
Highgate, Leigh Hunt, whose feminine 
creed allowed him only to believe what he 
found it pleasant to believe, uttered his 
surprise at the warmth of Coleridge’s reli- 
gious observations. “ Ne-ne-never mind 
what Coleridge says,” stuttered Lamb, 
“he’s full of fun.” The friends published 
their first poems together; but there are 
signs, as Mr. Ainger has pointed out, that 
the early years of their life-long friendship 
were not wholly without cataracts and 
breaks. Lamb winced at being apostro- 
phized as gentle-hearted Charles, and 
showed irritation at a message from Cole- 
ridge that must surely have been in- 
tended as a joke: “If Lamb requires any 
knowledge, let him apply to me.” But 
there was a union of heart between the 
two that could not be broken by slight 
misunderstandings. In the earlier days 
there was much literary correspondence 
between the friends; but, unfortunately, 
in a perverse moment, Charles destroyed 
Coleridge’s letters. Many of Lamb’s let- 
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ters are published, and there are indica- 
tions in them of great critical sanity, al- 
though, like most generous and youthful 
critics, he is apt to overpraise, as, for 
instance, in the extravagant eulogium of 
the “ Religious Musings.” Men of genius, 
however, often see more in a poet’s words 
than is really contained in them, and 
perhaps there is nothing stranger in the 
history of literature than the influence 
exercised by a gentle versifier like Bowles 
on the splendid intellect of Coleridge. 
Lamb felt that influence also, but with 
him the feeling was evanescent, and he 
soon learnt to see the immeasurable supe- 
riority of Burns. 

And he seems early to have discovered 
the weakness in Coleridge which ulti- 
mately wrecked his life. 


I grieve from my very soul [he writes] to 
observe you in your plans of life veering about 
from this hope to the other and settling no- 
where. Is it an untoward fatality (speaking 
humanly) that does this for you—a stubborn 
irresistible concurrence of events— or lies the 
fault, as I fear it does, in your own mind ? 


In one letter Lamb regrets he cannot 
write a poetical address to Coleridge in 
their joint volume, but he adds : — 


You dwell in my heart of hearts ; I love you 
in all the naked honesty of prose. 


What one of the friends expressed in 
these simple words was felt by both. 
Talfourd, who observes that of all cele- 
brated persons he ever saw Coleridge 
alone surpassed the expectations created 
by his writings, tells how Lamb used to 
speak, sometimes with a moistened eye 
and quivering lip, of Coleridge when 
young, and how he wished his friends 
could have seen him in the spring-time of 
his genius in the little sanded parlor of 
the old “Salutation ” hostel. The same 
writer remarks that the poet’s love for 
Charles and Mary Lamb continued to the 
last one of the strongest of his human 
affections, and as a proof of this he relates 
that in a volume of his “ Sibylline Leaves ” 
he inscribed against a poem written when 
the Lambs had been his guests nearly 
a years before, the following memo- 
rial; — 


Cu. and Mary LAms, 


Near to my heart, yea, 
as it were, my heart. 
S. T. C. AET. 63. 1834. 
1797 
1834 


37 | years. 





In this year it will be remembered 
Coleridge died, and Lamb, faithful to his 
dearest friend save one, never recovered 
the loss. 


There had been two persons in the world 
[says Mr. Ainger] for whom he would have 
wished to live — Coleridge and his sister Mary. 
The latter was now for the greater part of each 
year worse than dead to him. The former was 
gone, and the blank left him helplessly alone. 
In conversation with friends he would suddenly 
exclaim, as if with surprise that aught else in 
the world should interest him, “ Coleridge is 
dead !” 


The separation he felt so keenly was of 
short duration, and about five months 
later he rejoined his friend. 

From Coleridge it is natural to turn to 
his and Lamb’s intimates, Wordsworth 
and Southey. Both of them loved Lamb, 
as such good men needs must, for the 
heroic virtue which made his life so beau- 
tiful; and both appreciated his genius. 
The lack of humor in Wordsworth, how- 
ever, would prevent him from sympathiz- 
ing as Southey could with the quaint 
drolleries of the essayist, with the up- 
roarious fun to which he sometimes gave 
vent, and there is a wild story told of 
Lamb at an evening party, in which we 
seem still to hear the solemn protest 
of Wordsworth, “Charles! my dear 
Charles!” Distance in the days before 
railroads kept men apart. Lamb was 
chained to his desk in Leadenhall Street ; 
Southey lived in his library at Greta Hall; 
and Wordsworth, whose study was out of 
doors and in the shadow of his beloved 
mountains, seldom visited London. But 
absence did not mean forgetfulness, and 
what Wordsworth felt when Lamb died 
he has testified in the tribute paid to his 
“most dear memory,” and especially in 
the simple line, — 


O he was good, if e’er a good man lived. 


The names we have mentioned stand 
upon the topmost heights of our century’s 
literature; but of Lamb’s friends many 
moved in lowlier positions, and some, like 
Manning, to whom several of his bright- 
est letters are written, were not literary 
men. Godwin and Hazlitt, Talfourd, 
Leigh Hunt, and Sheridan Knowles are 
names a little faded by time, but still 
familiar to us all. They met at Lamb’s 
homely board, and enjoyed his cold meat 
and porter, joining in the rare talk that 
seasoned both. But Lamb had friends 
less known to the world but more beloved 
than some of these. To the eccentric, 
absent-minded George Dyer, who one day 
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walked into the New River, he was at- 
tached for his goodness and innocence ; 
but he did not scruple to take advantage 
of his simplicity. Thus he told him one 
day in strictest confidence that the Wa- 
verley Novels were the works of Lord 
Castlereagh, whereupon, as Talfourd tells 
us, George rushed off to Maida Hill to in- 
form Leigh Hunt of the startling fact. 
On another day Lamb asked the absent- 
minded bookworm if it were true, as 
reported, that he was about to be made a 
lord. ‘Oh dear no, Mr. Lamb,” re- 
sponded he with earnest seriousness, but 
not without a moment’s quivering vanity, 
*T could not think of such a thing; it 1s 
not true, I assure you.” ‘I thought not,” 
said Lamb, “and I contradict it wherever 
I go; but the government will not ask 
your consent. They may raise you to the 
peerage without your even knowing it.” 
To love good George Dyer was one of the 
virtues with which Lamb credits Rick- 
man, the friend of Southey, for whom his 
admiration was extreme. He was the 
finest fellow, he said, 


to drop in at nights about nine or ten o’clock — 
cold bread and cheese time — just in the wish- 
ing time of the night, when you wish for some- 
body to come in without a distinct idea of a 
probable anybody. Just in the nick, neither 
too early to be tedious nor too late to sit a 
reasonable time. He is a most pleasant hand 
. . . has gone through life laughing at solemn 
apes ; himself largelyliterate, oppressiveiy full 
of information in all stuff of conversation, from 
matter of fact to Xenophon and Plato; can talk 
Greek with Porson, politics with Thelwall, 
conjecture with George Dyer, nonsense with 
me, and anything with anybody. 


Then there was Burney, who lives for- 
ever in his friend’s saying, “Oh, Martin, 
if dirt were trumps, what a hand you 
would hold!” and Norris, so faithful in 
his friend’s hour of sorest need, and faith- 
ful to the end. “Old as I am,” Lamb 
writes on hearing of his death, “in his 
eyes I was still the child he first knew me. 
To the last be called me ‘Charley.’ I 
have none to call me ‘ Charley ’ now.” 

Other names occur to us of friends and 
acquaintances who, in a measure, shared 
Lamb’s thoughts and love — notably 
Henry Cary, “ pleasantest of clergymen,” 
and translator of Dante; Thomas Hood, 
true poet and humorist, who found in 
“Elia” a kindred spirit; Moxon, who 
married his adopted daughter, wrote son- 
nets, and won a fair name in Dover Street 
as poets’ publisher; and Procter, better 
known as Barry Cornwall, whose recollec- 
tions of Lamb, written in his seventy- 


seventh year, give us the most vivid im- 
pression of the essayist, recorded by a 
personal friend. It is a book to put by 
the side of “ Elia;” and on the same shelf, 
too, Mr. Ainger’s charming narrative, 
which garners up in masterly style all 
that is known of Lamb, deserves a lasting 
place. This, however, is not all the merit 
of the little volume. It is easy for a skil- 
ful writer to arrange facts; but it is not 
so easy to exercise an independent judg- 
ment upon a humorist who belongs to the 
classics of his country. Mr. Ainger’s 
criticism is not an echo, but is the fruit of 
independent thought and taste, and his 
portrait of Lamb is a proof, if one be 
needed, that no literary topic, however 
familiar, can be accounted stale when 
looked at with fresh eyes and with intel- 
ligent sympathy. This is, perhaps, a 
digression, but it would be impossible to 
say less of a volume which has revived 
our affection for an author whose claims 
amidst the accessions of fresh literature 
are apt to be forgotten. 

Lamb was pre-eminently a bookish man, 
and a fine critic of authors he loved, but 
his love was not expansive. He liked 
books best that were marked by the mel- 
lowness of age, and was shy, except in the 
case of friends, of acknowledging contem- 
porary genius. He sneered at Goethe’s 
“Faust,” which he knew only from a 
translation, declared he could not under- 
stand Shelley, who showed by his praise 
of “ Rosamund Gray ” how well he under- 
stood him, and spoke contemptuously of 
Byron. There are no indications that he 
cared much for the immortal novels of 
Scott —a fault in taste which it is difficult 
to pardon —and he was probably more in- 
fluenced by Sir Thomas Browne than by 
all modern writers put together. But he 
loved well the “divine chit-chat” of Cow- 
per, and shared with that poet his admira- 
tion of Vincent Bourne’s Latin poems. 
“Bless him!” he exclaims, “ Latin wasn’t 
good enough for him. Why wasn’t he 
content with the language which Gay and 
Prior wrote in?” So deep, too, was his 
admiration of Burns that Barry Cornwall 
relates he would chant his poems aloud, 
and “sometimes, in a way scarcely dis- 
cernible, he would kiss the volume, as he 
would also a book by Chapman or Sir 
Philip Sidney, or any other which he par- 
ticularly valued;” and he adds, “I have 
seen him read out a passage from the 
‘Holy Dying’ and the ‘ Urn-Burial,’ and 
express in the same way his devotion and 
gratitude.” Books, he used to say, served 





him instead of friends. He loved “to lose 
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himself in other men’s minds.” He 
thought a grace should be said before 
reading the “Faerie Queene,” and that 
Milton “almost requires a solemn service 
of music to be played before you enter 
upon him.” This tender reverence for 
the “ ragged veterans ” marshalled on his 
bookshelves is surely one of the most 
beautiful traits in the character of Lamb. 
“No one,” says Barry Cornwall, “ will 
love the old English writers again as he 
did,” and he adds : — 


He had more real knowledge of old English 
literature than any man I ever knew. . . . The 
spirit of the author descended upon him, and 
he felt it! With Burtor and Fuller, Jeremy 
Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne he was inti- 
mate. The ancient poets—chiefly the dra- 
matic poets — were his especial,friends. He 
knew every point and turn of their wit, all the 
beauty of their characters; loving each for 
some one distinguishing particular, and despis- 
ing none. 


And he was the acutest as well as most 
tolerant of critics. Not even Coleridge, 
though covering larger ground in liter- 
ature, bas surpassed Lamb in his special 
department of poetical criticism. His 
comments on the English dramatic po- 
ets of the Elizabethan age are, indeed, un- 
equalled in suggestiveness and masterly 
appreciation of character. ‘ That Lamb 
was a poet,” writes Mr. Ainger, “is at the 
root of his greatness as a critic.” This 
is true; but he was a poet in feeling 
rather than in accompiishment, and if we 
except a few sweet occasional verses, 
which bear a charmed life, cannot legiti- 
mately be classed with the poets of his 
country. Of this, indeed, he was aware. 
“I reckon myself a dab at prose,” he 
said; “verse | leave to my betters.” 

We shall not attempt to fix Lamb’s po- 
sition as a humorist. The quality of 
humor is estimated differently by differ- 
ent minds. Mr. Trollope seems doubtful 
whether Fielding and Smollett possessed 
it; some of the poet’s admirers have 
discovered it in Shelley; and a critic 
of no mean repute has expressed his 
opinion that it was lacking in Jane Aus- 
ten. The broad humor of Charles Dick- 
ens, touching almost always the verge 
of farce, is evident to every reader, but 
the subtle mirth of Lamb is less obvious.* 


* Both in talk and letters Lamb indulges sometimes 
in the most wayward fancies. Instances of this will 
occur to everyone. ‘* And how do’you like babies, Mr. 
Lamb?” inquired a fond mother. _*‘ Boi-boi-boiled, 
ma'am,” was the immediate reply. When it was sug- 
me that he wouid not sit down to a meal with the 

talian witnesses at the queen’s trial, he asserted he 
would sit with anything except a henora tailor. And 





It is like the more delicate charms of na- 
ture, which escape the hasty traveller, and 
are felt only by those who have leisure for 
delight. It isthe growth of meditation, not 
the ebullition of animal spirits. Lamb’s 
jests, it has been said, were exercises of 
mind; and yet they are not labored, but 
seem the natural fruit of a rich and quaint 
intellect that found its choicest aliment in 
books. Addison, Steele, and Lamb ought 
to have been contemporaries. They 
would have loved each other, and loved 
without jealousy. Steele’s generous na- 
ture would have felt its inferiority, while 
sympathizing, as few men could, with 
the genius of his brother humorists ; 
and Addison, though the dramatic gift 
made his scope wider, would have ac- 
knowledged his equal in Elia. Addi- 
son’s humor is, however, confined to his 
essays; Charles Lamb scattered pearls 
about in his correspondence with friends. 
Let us draw out a few of them from the 
volumes that contain his letters, promis- 
ing that their lustre must inevitably be 
impaired by the process. They will serve 
to illustrate his idiosyncrasies as well as 
his humor. Lamb’s attachment to Lon- 
don was as strong as that of Dr. Johnson. 
He loved the “ sweet security of streets ;” 
he loved the roar of the great city, and 
enjoyed better than the sound of mighty 
waters the endless on-rush of its traffic. 
“I often shed tears in the motley Strand,” 
he writes to Wordsworth, “from fulness 
of joy at so much life.” He does not envy 
the poet his mountains, and indeed would 
pity him did he not know that the mind 
will make friends of anything. 

My attachments are all local, purely local. 
I have no passion (or have had none since I 
was in love, and then it was the spurious en- 
gendering of poetry and books) for groves and 
valleys. The room where I was born, the fur- 
niture which was before my eyes all my life, 
a bookcase which has followed me about like 
a faithful dog (only exceeding him in knowl- 
edge) wherever I have moved, old chairs, old 
tables, streets, squares where I have sunned 
myself, my old school,—these are my mis- 
tresses, —have I not enough without your 
mountains ? 


don’t we all remember how Lamb once knew a young 
man who wanted to be a tailor, but Aadn’ t the spirit; 
and how, speaking of the water-cure, he.observed that it 
was neither new nor wonderful, for it was at least as old 
as the Flood, when, in his opinion, it killed more than it 
cured ; and how he told a tedious fellow-passenger, who 
asked him what prospect there was for the turnip crop, 
that it depended, he believed, upon boiled legs of mut- 
ton. Such sayings are humorous-enough when read in 
what may be called cold print, after the sudden fire that 
prompted them is extinguished; yet the best of such 
sayings, of which many more might be quoted, do not 
contain the rarest quality of a humor that, like that of 
Sir Thomas Browne, has its source in meditation. 


ta 
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He felt, indeed, the power of the moun- 
tains upon visiting Southey and climbing 
Skiddaw, but consoled himself with the 
thought that Fleet Street and the Strand 
are better places to live in. And here we 
may note that considering Lamb’s strong 
feeling of local attachment, it is remarka- 
ble that he should have changed his resi- 
dence, after leaving his father’s house, ten 
or eleven times. In the true sense of the 
word, owing to Mary’s unhappy condition, 
he can never be said to have had a home. 
Yet how eagerly and affectionately he 
clung to every prop that might seem like 
a support in his passage through life! 
He could not strongly realize what he did 
not see. 


I am [he writes] a Christian, Englishman, 
Londoner, Templar. God help me when I 
come to put off these snug relations and to 
get abroad into the world to come! I shall 
be like the crow on the sand, as Wordsworth 
has it; but I won’t think on it—no need, I 
hope, yet. 


There is a freakishness about Lamb 
which finds vent sometimes in what may 
seem irreverence, but this was but a sur- 
face humor, not indeed to be commended, 
but easily to be forgiven when we remem- 
ber the tension of spirits under which he 
labored. The mind when greatly strained 
finds oftentimes relief in jests that are apt 
to shock unimaginative people. Did not 
Sir Thomas More jest upon the scaffold ? 
But Lamb, like More, was not the less 
conscious, of the solemnity of life. He 
could never have called it a jest, as Gay 
called it; he had, as he said, the stamina 
of seriousness within him, and one can 
imagine the sincerity of emotion which 
prompted him to stammer out on one oc- 
casion, with a suffused eye and quivering 
lip, a reference to the name he would not 
utter. “If Shakespeare were to come into 
the room,” he said, ‘we should all rise to 
meet him; but if 7hat Person were to 
come into it we should all fall down and 
kiss the hem of his garment,” which re- 
minds us of the reverent lines uttered by 
the tender-hearted Dekker. 

Lamb was not generally fond of travel, 
but he acknowledged at one time to his 
friend Manning a strong desire to visit 
“remote regions.” His first impulse was 
to go and see Paris, his next to visit the 
Peak in Derbyshire, “where the Devil 
sits, they say, without breeches;” but 
this his “ purer mind rejected as indeli- 
cate,” so he went instead to see Coleridge 
at Keswick. Manning’s own views of 
travel were more extensive. He resolved 





to visit China, and accomplished his pur- 
pose in spite of Lamb’s humorous dissua- 
sion. He trembles for his. Christianity, 
hints at cannibalism, and pictures a Tar- 
tar-fellow eating his friend, and adding 
the cool malignity of mustard and vine- 
go-. He is afraid Manning has been 
misled by reading the foolish stories about 
Cambuscan and the ring, and the horse 
of brass; but the darling things of which 
Chaucer sings are all tales, and the Tar- 
tars are really a cold, smouchy set. 


You'll be sadly moped, he adds (if you are 
not eaten), among them. Pray try and cure 
yourself. Shave yourself oftener, eat no saf- 
fron, for saffron-eaters contract a terrible Tar- 
tar-like yellow. Pray to avoid the fiend. 
Shave the upper lip. Read no books of trav- 
els (they are nothing but lies); only now and 
then a romance to keep the fancy under. Have 
a care, my dear friend, of Anthropophagi! 
their stomachs are always craving. ‘Tis terri- 
ble to be weighed out at fivepence a pound. 
To sit at table not as a guest, but as a meat. 
God bless you! Air and exercise may do 
great things. Talk with some minister. Why 
not your father? God dispose all for the best. 
I have discharged my duty, 


After the last fist had been shaken and 
Manning had left England, Lamb writes 
in a different strain. 


We die many deaths before we die, and I 
am almost sick when I think that such a hold 
as I had of you is gone. I have friends, but 
some of them are changed. Marriage, or 
some circumstance, rises up to make them not 
the same. But I felt sure of you, 


He seemed to think he might write what 
nonsense he pleased to his far-distant 
friend, and in one “lying letter” he de- 
scribes, with much particularity, the pre- 
tended changes that have occurred since 
he left England. 


Mary has been dead and buried many years. 
She desired to be buried in the silk gown you 
sent her. Rickman, that you remember active 
and strong, now walks out supported by a ser- 
vant-maid and a stick. Coleridge is dead, 
having lived just long enough to close the eyes 
of Wordsworth, who paid the debt to nature 
but a week or two before. It is said that he 
has left behind him more than forty thousand 
treatises in criticism, metaphysics, and divin- 
ity, but few of them in a state of completion. 


And then, with mock gravity, he goes on 
to say that he has left the India House 
and has a snug cabin small and homely in 
the Fishmongers’ Almshouses. He hated, 
or pretended to hate, the everlasting dead 
desk in Leadenhall Street — “how it 
weighs the spirit of a gentleman down, 
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this dead desk instead of your living 
trees” —but when his young Quaker 
friend Bernard Barton — whom Hood 
dubbed “ Busy B”— talked of leaving 
his bank and trusting for support to the 
booksellers, Lamb tells him he had better 
throw himself from the Tarpeian rock. 


Sit down, good B. B., in the banking office. 
What! is there not from 6 to 11 P.M. six days 
in the week, and is there not all Sunday? Fie! 
what a superfluity of man’s time if you could 
thinkso! Enough for relaxation, mirth, con- 
verse, poetry, good thoughts, quiet thoughts. 
Henceforth I retract all my fond complaints 
of mercantile employment; look upon them 
as lovers’ quarrels. 


Sometime afterwards Barton begins to 
find office work unhealthy, but Lamb will 
not admit it. 


It is the mind, good B. B., and not the 
limbs, that taints by long sitting. Think of 
the patience of tailors, think how long the 
lord chancellor sits, think of the brooding 
hen! 


The Quaker poet was about to publish a 
volume called “ Poetic Vigils,” and asked 
Lamb to suggest a motto. He replies 
that he does not like mottoes unless they 
are singularly felicitous, and observes 
that a wag would recommend the line of 
Pope, — 
Sleepless himself, to give his readers sleep. 


Again he asks for a motto to his pious 
verses, and Lamb sends a title instead. 


What do you think of “ Religio-Tremuli” 
or “Tremebundi”? There is “ Religio-Med- 
ici” and “ Religio-Laici.” But perhaps the 
volume is not quite Quakerish enough, or 
exclusively so, for it. 


He has fatherly counsel, too, for Barton, 
and on the execution of Fauntleroy re- 
minds him that he is a banker, or the 
next thing to it. 


I feel the delicacy of the subject ; but cash 
must pass through your hands sometimes to a 
great amount. If in an unguarded hour — 
but I will hope better. Consider the scandal 
it will bring upon those of your persuasion. 
Thousands would go to see a Quaker hanged 
that would be indifferent to the fate of a Pres- 
byterian or an Anabaptist. Think of the 
effect it would have on the sale of your poems 
alone, not to mention higher considerations. 
I tremble, I am sure, at myself when I think 
that so many poor victims of the law at one 
time of their life made as sure of never being 
hanged as I in my presumption am ready, too 
ready, to do myself. What are we better than 
they? Do we come into the world with dif- 
ferent necks? Is there any distinctive mark 
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under our left ears? Are we unstrangulable, 
Iask you? Think on these things. 


There is no direct connection between 
this humorous letter to Barton and the 
still more humorous essay “ On the In- 
convenience of being hanged ;” but it is 
impossible to read the one without recall- 
ing the other. 

There was a dog which Thomas Hood 
had given to Lamb, which proved more 
of a trouble than a pleasure, for Dash 
followed his own fancy on their long ram- 
bles, and Lamb felt bound to follow the 
dog. It was transferred to Mr. Patmore, 
and his former master writes inquiring 
after the animal’s sanity. 


The first illogical snarl he makes, to St. 
Luke’s with him! Try him with hot water ; 
if he won’t lick it up, it isa sign—he does 
not like it. Does his tail wag horizontally or 
perpendicularly? That has decided the fate of 
many dogs in Enfield. Is his general deport- 
ment cheerful? I mean when he is pleased — 
for otherwise there is no judging. You can’t 
be too careful. Has he bit any of the children 
yet? If he has, have them shot, and keep Aim 
for curiosity, to see if it was the hydrophobia. 


And so he runs on for a page or two with 
most excellent fooling. 

The mirth of the letters is in the essays 
also, and a great deal that is better than 
mirth. The wealth of Lamb’s mind was 
expended upon “ Elia,” and that unique 
book must forever preserve his fame as a 
poetical humorist. To quote from it in 
Fraser would be impertinent, for it is 
familiar to all lovers of literature. When 
once we yield to it, the charm of these 
essays is irresistible. We enjoy their 
flavor as the epicure enjoys his feast, and 
like to taste them leisurely. No one 
cares to read “ Elia” off as he might read 
a modern novel, and perhaps the book is 
not always seasonable. In certain moods 
of mind it may fail to find us, may be too 
good for us; but when we are in our bet- 
ter “frames” “ Elia” comes to us as a 
triend, and we welcome with open mind 
the delightful humor, the sweet philoso- 
phy, the tender confidences, the large hu- 
manity of its incomparable author. 

JouHN DENNIS. 





From The Argosy. 
AUNT MONA. 


My Aunt Mona, if her own words 
might be believed, had hardly been well 
for a day throughout her life, certainly not 
for one during the last twenty years. She 
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walked the earth a bundle of unstrung 
nerves, an incarnation of aches and pains, 
a living sufferer of all the disorders that 
poor mortals are liable to, a specimen of 
utter misery and living martyrdom. From 
the crown of her smooth brown head 
down to her pretty feet, there was no 
sound health in her. Soshe would assure 
us ten times a day. 

How is it, 1 wonder, that people who 
have every essential good in life to make 
them comfortable, must create discomfort 
for themselves? Some do it. One will 
seek it in fretfulness, another in jealousy, 
a third in wearing anxiety about nothing. 
I suppose that, as a certain amount of 
suffering is, and must be, the lot of all, 
while they inhabit this world, those upon 
whom Heaven has not inflicted it, must 
needs inflict it on themselves. Aunt 
Mona found hers in health. That is, you 
understand, in the lack of health. 

And she might have been so bright and 
happy! The wife of Thomas Butterfield, 
substantial yeoman and farmer, whose 
crops never seemed to fail, and whose 
house was filled with plenty, Aunt Mona 
had every substantial good, in their plain 
way, that she could have. Her children 
were hearty, her friends true. But that 
health of hers ruined everything. Any 
husband, less sunny-tempered than Uncle 
Butterfield, would have become morose 
ere this. Mr. Whale, the parson, talking 
of it one evening to my father, when he 
had called in and stayed supper, and they 
became confidential over their whiskey- 
and-water, declared he should have shak- 
en her long ago were she his wife, and 
been fit to turn her out of doors after- 
wards. 

Aunt Mona did not sit patiently down 
and endure her suffering; she had too 
much spirit for that. I don’t believe there 
was a doctor within a hundred miles who 
had not heard the dismal story of her 
manifold and ever-increasing ailments. 

She had tried allopathy, homeopathy, 
hydropathy; she had consulted various 
kinds of practitioners: botanic, electric, 
magnetic, and mesmeric. She once trav- 
elled to London to consult a renowned 
spiritual medium. She had fully tested all 
the patent medicines of the day, including 
Holloway’s ointment, and Cockle’s pills, 
and Mrs. Winslow’s soothing syrup, and 
somebody’s chest-expanders; and yet — 
here she was still, not cured; worse than 
ever. Papa would call her on the sly 
“my sister Moaner.” 

But now a wonderful thing occurred. 
There came into the village hard by a 
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man of medicine, and he set up his tent 
there fora day or two. He called him- 
self the great “ Physio-Eclectic-Magnetic 
Healer,” and he came heralded by a 
mighty flourish of trumpets, and by bills 
as large as life, professing to cure every- 
thing. Aunt Mona was in a flutter of 
hope; she wrote to him to say she was 
coming, and she took me with her. Her 
own children were not old enough, and 
Uncle Butterfield would as soon have paid 
a visit to the moon. 

The great Magnetic Healer was a tall 
man with a black beard. He solemnly 
bowed aunt into a big chair, and me to a 
smaller one. 

“1 have enjoyed poor health for twenty 
years,” began Aunt Mona in a sighing 
tone, while the great doctor, sitting before 
her, looked and listened attentively. 
“Some of the medical men I have con- 
sulted say it must be the lungs, others the 
liver, others, again, say itis the heart. I 
say it is allthree. They cannot find out 
any organic disease, they tell me, and 
they only recommend proper diet, air, and 
exercise. One of them went so far as to 
say that all I wanted was cheerfulness. I 
know better. And so would they if they 
felt as I feel. 1 told old Stafford so, our 
doctor, the other day. My opinion is, 
that I have a complication of diseases: 
my lungs are weak, my liver does not act, 
and I am often terribly pressed for breath, 
as my niece here, Miss Arkright, can tes- 
tify to. That, of course, must be the 
heart.” 

“ Of course,” murmured the great Mag- 
netic Healer. ‘Goon, madam.” 

“Tam troubled perpetually with rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pains, and I have 
something dreadful in my back. The 
spine, no doubt. One minute the blood 
will gallop up and down my veins like a 
streak of lightning, the next it seems to 
freeze as if it were so much ice. I have 
shiverings, and I have bad nights, and | 
have headache —and altogether I am 
sure no poor woman was ever so afflicted. 
Can you do anything for me, sir? I be- 
lieve the heart’s the worst.” 

“Madam,” said the great Magnetic 
Healer pompously, “ that particular form 
of heart disease has been of frequent oc- 
currence in my practice, and I have been 
invariably successful in its treatment. 
Scientifically speaking, your complaint is 
malformation of the right auricle, and — 
there way be — something a little amiss 
with the left ventricle. I think perhaps 
there is. You feel out of spirits, now 
don’t you, often; especially in damp, 
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gloomy weather; and a sort of distaste to 
everything ?” 

“Why, doctor, no one before ever told 
me this !” exclaimed Aunt Mona in ec- 
stasy. “It is exactly how I do feel.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear madam, I could de- 
scribe your every sensation just as well 
as though I myself were the sufferer. 
How is your appetite ?” 

“ Well, it is not to be relied on; but 
it’s mostly very poor. Some days I eat 
well enough ; others I can’t touch a thing, 
and I live then upon strong green tea, or 
perhaps coffee, and toast-and-butter.” 

“ A most deleterious practice, my dear 
madam. ‘ Order is nature’s first law,’ and 
it behoves us to be regular in our diet. 
This capriciousness of appetite arises 
from the derangement I speak of, and can 
be easily remedied. Do you sleep well?” 

“Good gracious, no, doctor! Notasa 
rule. How can you expectit? And if I 
do sleep, I dream. The other night I had 
a dreadful dream — I thought I saw the 
ghosts of my two dead brothers who were 
drowned ten years ago. They were beck- 
oning tome. I awoke in the worst fright 
possible, screaming and crying.” 

“ And had you gone to bed supperless 
that night — upon nothing but green tea?” 

“Well,no. That night I had managed 
to eat a morsel of supper and drink a 
drop of our old ale. Hot pork chops and 
apple fritters we had, I remember.” 

The doctor coughed. 

“ Yes, they beckoned to me distinctly,” 
continued Aunt Mona, returning to the 
ghosts of her two brothers. “It was a 
sign, I know, doctor; a warning that I 
must soon follow them. I feel that I am 
not long for this world.” 

“My dear lady, do not despair, I im- 
plore you. A life, valuable as yours, must 
not so early be lost to the world; a sun 
so brilliant must not go down ere it has 
attained its meridian splendor. In the 
hands of an ordinary physician your case 
would indeed be hopeless; but my skill 
may perhaps avail, even for you. I fear, 
madam, that you are inclined to hyste- 
ria. In simpler phrase, that you are ner- 
vous.” 

“No, doctor, I cannot say that I am. 
I should be, if 1 gave way to my feelings, 
but that is what I never allow myself to 
do. My husband at times tells me I am 
hysterical; but, when I’m dead and gone, 
he’ll know better. He will realize shen 
that 1 was the patientest, uncomplaining- 
est mortal woman that ever breathed. 
Being so hearty himself, he cannot under- 
Stand that other people have ailments; 
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and so—and so—all I know is, that I 
am frightfully ill and get no sympathy.” 
And, with the last words, Aunt Mona 
covered her face with her handkerchief, 
and sobbed aloud. 

Much affected, the great Magnetic 
Healer turned away, as if to conceal his 
emotion. Then, returning to his chair, 
he spoke in a consoling tone. 

“‘ Dry your tears, dear lady; I have the 
gift of prescience, which assures me that 
you will live and not die. Although my 
great reliance in the cure of disease is 
my wonderful mesmeric and magnetic 
power; yet, in addition to this, I am 
possessed of an unrivalled medicine, the 
secret of whose preparation was com- 
municated to me while in the spiritual- 
trance state, by the great Galen himself. 
Take heart. It shall cure you.” 

“ Oh, #fit could!” cried aunt, dropping 
ber, handkerchief. “What medicine is 
it?” 

“It is called the ‘Elixir of Life and 
Universal Panacea.’ This small bottle 
of medicine which I will give you,” he 
added, producing a little white phial filled 
with a lemon-colored liquid, “ is sufficient 
to cure any mortal disease, and ~g 

“It don’t look much of it,” interrupted 
aunt. 

“My good lady, it will last you your 
lifetime. You may take one drop on ris- 
ing in the morning, one drop at noon, and 
one drop before retiring at night. Con- 
tinue this course for a fortnight, then one 
drop only every other day, until you are 
cured, will be sufficient.” 

Pocketing his fee of two guineas, the 
renowned Magnetic Healer bowed us out, 
my aunt clasping the treasured bottle. 

“What a mercy I went to him!” she 
cried. “If he had but come here a few 
years ago! What do you think of him, 
Maria?” 

Now the truth was, I did not think 
much of him. My impression was, he 
had been fit to burst out laughing all the 
time: but it would not do to say so. 

“If it cures you, Aunt Mona, it will be 
a good thing.” 

Uncle Butterfield took an opportunity 
of tasting the “ Elixir,” and privately as- 
sured his friends, amidst bursts of laugh- 
ter, that he could testify to the truth of 
its being elixir —paregoric elixir, much 
diluted and flavored; but that, and noth- 
ing else. 

But now, a dire misfortune befell this 
golden remedy. Some few days later 
Johnny, the youngest of the little ones, 
aged seven, saw the phial on his mother’s 
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dressing-table, got hold of it and drank 
the whole at a draught. 

No evil ensued to Johnny; but his 
mother was frightfully put out, and Johnny 
got a whipping. This wonderful Elixir 
could not have failed to cure her; and 
now it was gone! The great Magnetic 
Healer was also gone, which made things 
the more distressing. Our village had 
not patronized him as he might have ex- 
pected, considering the wonderful an- 
nouncement bills, and he had packed up 
his traps and started, the good genius 
that presides over the interests of travel- 
ling quack doctors alone knew where. 
For three days Aunt Mona sat on the 
hearthrug, sobbing. 

“It would have been the saving of my 
life! I see it; I feelandknow it. I had 
confidence in that Elixir. And it must be 
next to a miracle that that wicked Johnny 
is not dead! I was so much better for the 
few days I took it! And now I must 
bear the return of all my old ailments and 
die! Woe’s me!” 

And the old ailments did return —as 
Aunt Mona said; and she made life a 
burden to herself and everybody about 
her. 


Upon the morning of one of those per- 
fect days, cloudless, serene, and balmy, 
which only the month of June can bring 
to earth, I took my sewing, and started 
over to my Aunt Mona’s. We lived 
nearly half a mile distant, in the old Man- 
or House. As I tripped lightly over 
green meadows, past fragrant orchards 
and blooming gardens, laden with the 
perfumes of “incense-breathing June,” I 
said to myself, “ Surely, upon such a day 
as this,even Aunt Mona must be well and 
happy.” 

Ah, vain delusion! The idea of health 
and happiness connected with Aunt Mona 
was simply ridiculous. “ Mamma is never 
happy unless she is perfectly miserable,” 
said her eldest daughter one day, saucy 
Kate; and no words of mine could better 
express the state of things. 

Passing through the garden, I found 
Louisa and Kate, sitting under the arbor 
of roses and honeysuckles, shelling a dish 
of early green peas for dinner, and chat- 
ting and laughing very merrily. Phillis, 
the dairymaid, was churning in the out- 
house and keeping time to the rise and 
fall of her churn-dasher with the most 
blithesome of soft melodies. The cat lay 
in the warm sunshine, purring with satis- 
faction; the canary chirruped gleefully in 
his cage, and little Johnny came running 
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to meet me with sparkling eyes and a 
merry laugh, and a handful of June roses. 
All this peace, this rural content, this 
bright happiness found an echo in my 
own heart. 

“Where is your mistress?” I said to 
Sarah, who sat in the best kitchen — for 
I had gone in the back way. 

“Groaning and moaning somewhere 
about —as she always is, Miss Maria,” 
replied the old nurse, who had lived with 
them for years, and had a habit of saying 
what she pleased. 

In a little room opening from the dining- 
parlor I found Aunt Mona, an old woollen 
shawl around her shoulders, and crouch- 
ing disconsolately over the grate, in which 
roared a fire more befitting January than 
June. 

“ How do you do, aunt?” I said. “Are 
you any worse than usual?” 

She turned towards me a face of de- 
spair and woe. Really it was enough to 
give one the blues only to look at it. 

“Ah, my dear, don’t ask. I am mis- 
erable,” 

“ But what makes you so?” 

Aunt Mona gave a deep sigh and bent 
over the fire again. On the trivet stood a 
porcelain saucepan, whose contents she 
was languidly stirring with a spoon. 

“ Why, aunt, what are you doing there ? 
Is that a witch’s caldron?” 

“Tt is a decoction of herbs, to be taken 
inwardly,” meekly sighed she. “I got 
the recipe from the old herb-doctor. I 
sent for him here yesterday, and he gave 
itme. I am going to try it,” she added 
resignedly; “and if it does not cure me, 
I shall just give up medicine, and lie 
down and die.” 

“ Give up medicine, and arise and live,” 
I answered. “I firmly believe, aunt, that 
medicine is killing you; medicine and 
groaning together.” 

This aroused Aunt Mona. “ Maria, 
how caz you talk so, when nothing dut 
medicine has kept me alive these twenty 
years?” she exclaimed, in righteous in- 
dignation. 

“ You have lived zz sfite of medicine, 
Aunt Mona, and because your constitu- 
tion is so thoroughly good. Papa says —” 

“T don’t want to hear what your papa 
says, Maria. Brothers always choose to 
be rude; even when I was a child he’d 
hurt my feelings. He is so healthy him- 
self that he has no pity for me.” 

“You have no pity for yourself, Aunt 
Mona. Who, but you, would sit over a 
fire this lovely June day?” 

“Tam cold, Maria.” 
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“ Get up then, aunt, and run about out 
of doors in the sunshine.” 

“It’s cruel of you to talk so,” she 
whined. “How caz I stir that awful 
spine in my back? I cam stand it from 
your uncle — 4e talks to me so, like your 
papa— but I can’t from you. Men are 
so hard-hearted! Don’t you ever marry 
one of them, Maria.” 

She tapped her foot on the ground, and 
stirred on, and sighed. Chancing to look 
out at the window, I saw Uncle Butter- 
field coming down the garden path with 
that pretty widow, Mrs. Berrow, who was 
one of aunt’s great friends, and had 
no patience with her. Aunt looked up 
also. 

“ There’s your uncle, Maria, with that 
Widow Berrow as usual! If he ¢s settling 
up her husband’s property, it’s no reason 
why she should be running after him al- 
ways. If I wasn’t the most unsuspecting 
woman on earth, I should be jealous. 
But I shall not be in the way long; that’s 
one comfort.” 

A burst of clear, ringing laughter at 
this moment reached us. It was soon 
followed by that most comely woman’s 
entrance, “fair, fat, and forty.” As she 
stood by Aunt Mona’s side, rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed, in the exuberance of health, 
and the prime of a beauty which time had 
improved rather than impaired, the con- 
trast was too painful. 1 think my uncle 
must have felt it, for he sighed as he 
turned away. 

“Mrs. Butterfield,” said the widow, in 
her soft, musical voice — that “excellent 
thing in woman ”— “I was hoping, upon 
this beautiful morning, to find you bet- 
ter.’ 

Aunt Mona gave no immediate reply, 
save a glance that was not a friendly one. 
It said as plainly as glance could say, 
“You don’t hope anything of the sort; 
you want me to die and be out of the 
way.” 

“ My wife seems to be growing worse,” 
said Uncle Butterfield. “ That two-sov- 
ereign fee, paid to the great magnetic 
what-d’ye-call-him; a month ago, didn’t 
seem to do you much good, did it, Mona? 
It had better have been put into the 
church poor-box.” 

“ A kind, loving husband ought not to 
speak of money paid to relieve the suffer- 
ings and to save the life of his poor, dying 
wife,” replied Aunt Mona reproachfully. 
“You know that Johnny, dreadful child, 
drank the Elixir up. But I shall not bea 
trouble or expense to you long, Thomas: 
I feel that my days are numbered.” 
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“ They have been numbered ever since 
I knew you,” smiled uncle. “The days 
of all of us are, for that matter.” 

His wife did not condescend to notice 
the words. Every now and then she had 
these mournful fits, and liked to talk them 
out. 

“And when I am gone, Thomas, you 
can marry some strong, healthy woman, 
whose ailments won’t trouble you. One 
that’s got money too,” she added, signif- 
icantly and spitefully. “Yes, money to 
make up for all you’ve had to pay for 
me. 

“T am glad to see you in so desirable a 
frame of mind,” said Mrs. Berrow, laugh- 
ing merrily. ‘You show a truly noble, 
unselfish nature, in providing, even before 
your death, for your husband’s second 
marriage.” 

“ Now, Caroline Berrow, I think you 
had better not say more,” spoke aunt. “I 
know how unfeeling you can be. Itis not 
the frst time you have made game of my 
illness. As to you, Thomas, you can be 
looking out for somebody to replace me. 
I and my sufferings will soon be released 
from this world of trouble.” 

“Have you any particular person in 
view?” asked uncle gravely, “any one you 
would like as a mother to your children ? 
Of course I should have to think a little 
of them in choosing a second wife.” 

I don’t much think Aunt Mona ex- 
pected the ready acquiescence ; she looked 
startled. Mrs. Berrow ran out to Kate 
and Louisa, who were coming in with the 
basin of peas, and uncle followed her. 
Presently the two girls came in. Aunt 
Mona was then growing hysterical. 

“ Listen, children,” she cried — and pro- 
ceeded to tell them what had passed. 
“You see, your father is so anxious on 
your account,” she added sarcastically, 
“that he can’t even wait for me to die be- 
fore providing you a step-mother. I will 
let you choose. How would you like Mrs. 
Berrow?” 

“Very much indeed,” said Kate. 

“T think she is just as good, and sweet, 
and pretty as she can be!” cried Louisa, 
“ Mamma, I like Mrs. Berrow almost as 
well as I like you. But 1 suppose this is 
all nonsense,” broke off the girl, laughing. 

“To tell you the truth, Mona,” inter- 
posed my uncle, who had again come in, 
“T have thought of Caroline Berrow. It 
is impossible to keep such ideas away 
when one’s wife is in your state of health,” 
he added with deprecation. “She would 
make a most excellent stepmother.” 

“ Yes, 1 see you have been thinking of 
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her,” returned Aunt Mona, rising from 
her chair in a fever of hysterical anger. 
“You have got your plans well laid out, 
husband, and you have infected the chil- 
dren with them. Oh, that I should live to 
be insulted like this! Maria, you are a 
witness to it. Itis cruel, cruel! And I 
will live a hundred years if I can, just to 
spite you.” 

With the tears streaming down her 
still pretty face, Aunt Mona, leaving her 
decoction of herbs to its fate, sailed away. 
I felt most uncomfortable. The young 
girls must have been jesting, but for the 
first time I thought my uncle heartless. 
Mrs. Berrow, standing now outside the 
open window, had partly heard what 
passed. 

“ Mona only told me yesterday that she 
could not live a week,” quoth she. 

“ She kissed me last Sunday when I was 
oing to church and said she should not 
ive to see another,” spake uncle. 

“Yes, and she has not yet bought us 
new dresses, or hats, or ribbons this sum- 
mer,” chimed in Kate. “She said it 
would be useless, we should so soon have 
to go into mourning for her. It is too 
bad for mamma to be so melancholy.” 

“And now she is going to live a hun- 
dred years,” sighed Mrs. Berrow, in any- 
thing but a pleasurable tone. “But I 
must wish you all good-morning. I have 
not ordered my dinner at home yet.” 

“Uncle Butterfield,” I said, feeling 
indignant, as the echo of her light foot- 
steps sounded on the path and the two 
om ran after her, “I—I have no right, 

know, to speak so; but do you not think 
you are heartless to Aunt Mona — unfeel- 
ing?” 

“] am sorry for it, if I am,” replied my 
uncle, “ but I’m only taking your aunt at 
her word. For years she has been telling 
me she was going to die, and that I had 
better be looking out for a second wife. 
I don’t see that I could choose a nicer one 
than Mrs. Berrow.” 

“Has she bewitched you, Uncle Butter- 
field?” 

“TI don’t think so, my lass. All the 
world recognizes her for a delightful 
woman. The children must have a moth- 
er, if their own is taken from them. What 
should I do without a wife in a house like 
this? As to planning-out beforehand — 
you must thank your aunt for that.” 

He set off down the garden with his 
long strides to overtake Mrs. Berrow. 
Sending the girls back, he accompanied 
her home. I could have beaten them 
both. 
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Up-stairs ran I, somehow not caring to 
face the girls, to Aunt Mona’s room, ex- 
pecting to find her drowned in hysterical 
tears, and sorely in need of consolation. 
Not a bit of it. She sat before a mirror, 
arranging her still abundant and beauti- 
ful hair, which, during these years of ill- 
ness, real or imaginary, she had worn 
plainly tucked under acap. There was a 
fire in her eye, a flush upon her cheek, 
and a look of determination in her face, 
which augured anything but well for the 
prospects of the widow Berrow. 

“ve heard every word you have been 
saying below,” she exclaimed angrily, 
glancing at the open window. “I thank 
you for taking my part, Maria. You seem 
to be the only friend I have. The idea of 
that mean, low-lived, contemptible Widow 
Berrow being here in my place, and the 
mother of my children! If I were dead 
and buried, and she came as Thomas’s 
wife, I’d rise from my grave and haunt 
her. But /’m not dead yet; no, and I 
don’t intend to be, while that miserable 
jade walks the earth. I suppose she 
paints and powders to make herself look 
young and fair, for she’s every day as old 
as I am; and when we were girls to- 
gether, she was not half as handsome as 
I was. Mark you that, Maria.” 

“She does not paint or use powder, 
aunt; I am sure of that; though she does 
look so fresh and young.” 

“She is eight-and-thirty this summer, 
and she does not look eight-and-twenty,” 
snapped Aunt Mona. “And I, with my 
years of suffering, look eight-and-forty.” 

“Yes, aunt, and your perpetual suffer- 
ings have brought on the look of age. If 
I were you, I’d throw them off and grow 
young again. You might, if you would. 
I remember how fresh and pretty you 
used to be, and how proud Uncle Thomas 
was of you.” 

“1 will be so again,” cried aunt reso- 
lutely, in an access of temper, “if it’s 
only to disappoint that. upstart woman. 
I'll throw off all my ailments, though I 
die in the effort, and be as young as she 
is.” 

“ Aunt— Aunt Mona —I want to ask 
you not to be offended at some plain 
truths I am going to tell you. Your ill- 
ness, during all these years, has been 
more imaginary than real; your natural 
nervousness has rendered you an easy 
prey to quack doctors and patent medicine 
vendors, who have had no regard to your 
health, but only to your husband’s money. 
You have given way to your fancies and 
gone about like an old woman, the great- 
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est figure imaginable. Look at your gown 
this morning; look at the cap you have 
now put off! You might be well if you 
would.” 

“ Perhaps, after all, old Stafford may be 
right when he tells me I have no organic 
disease,” said she sadly. 

“Yes, indeed he is; and now I want 
you to promise me never to take another 
drop of medicine unless prescribed by 
him.” 

“T never will.” 

“ And oh, Aunt Mona, try to be cheer- 
ful, and to make home a happy place for 
your husband and children. Think how 
terrible it would be to lose their love.” 

“It seems to me that I have lost their 
love,” was the despairing reply. 

“No, I hope not; no indeed, Aunt 
Mona. They are just a little tired of 
your constant complainings — and I must 
say I don’t wonder atit. Even the ser- 
vants are tired. Think how long it is 
since you had a cheerful word upon your 
lips ora smile upon your face! If you 
would only be the loving wife and mother 
again, things would come right.” 

“ All the same, Maria, you cannot deny 
that Caroline Berrow has turned out a 
deceitful crocodile. Think of her dis- 
play of friendship for me, up to this very 
morning! Think of her setting her ugly 
widow’s cap at your uncle before I am 
dead!” 

“ But you know, aunt, you have been as 
good as dead —in speech. Telling them, 
week in, week out, that you shall be in 
your coffin the next!” 

“ Well, child,” she said, rather faintly, 
“1 have been ill, I have suffered.” 

“Put your sufferings off, aunt; you 
can, I say, if you like; and circumvent — 
pardon the word—the widow and her 
cap-setting. Think how much you owe to 
God for all the many blessings he has 
showered down upon you, and how un- 
grateful it is to return him nothing but 
repinings.” 

Aunt Mona, brushing out her still beau- 
tiful hair, paused. A flush stole over her 
face. 

“I never thought of it in that light, 
Maria,” she softly said. “1 will think of 
it; I will try.” 

And she began forthwith. That very 
evening she dressed herself up and went 
to the penny-reading concert, taking Kate 
and Louisa. Uncle Butterfield was there, 
sitting beside Mrs. Berrow. My mother, 
all unconscious of the treason, crossed 
the room to sit with them; I went to 
Aunt Mona. We all went home together 
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as far as our several ways led us; and 
though uncle did see the widow home, 
aunt did not begin moaning again. 

How wonderfully from that time her 
appearance and manner changed, you 
would hardly believe. She grew young 
again; she grew cheerful; cheerful and 
more cheerful day by day. Her dress 
was studied, her servants, household, and 
children were actively cared for. She 
took to visit again and to go to church on 
Sundays; she invited friends to little par- 
ties at home. The pills and herbs and 
physics and decoctions were pitched 
away, and the bottles sold by old Sarah. 
Uncle Thomas was charmingly sunny- 
tempered in the house, as he always had 
been — but he did not give up his visits 
to the widow Berrow. 

“ But he will in time, Maria,” said aunt 
privately to me, a world of confident 
hope in her voice. ‘“ Only yesterday, he 
smoothed my hair down with his gentle 
hand, and said I looked as young and 
pretty in his eyes as I did the day we 
were married.” 

“ Yes, aunt, you are winning him back, 
you see. I knew it would be so.” 

“ And oh, child, I am so much happier 
than I used to be, with all my pains and 
my nerves and my lowness of spirits 
gone!” 

It was a month or two after this, all 
things having been going on in the nicest 
possible way, that Mrs. Berrow one cold 
morning for December had come in, pre- 
sented herself in Aunt Mona’s parlor, a 
smile on her ever-pleasant face. 1 was 
there, helping aunt with the things in- 
tended for the Christmas-tree. She had 
not had a tree for years. Not been “able” 
to have one, she used to say. Uncle 
Thomas had told her laughingly this year 
not to spare the money over it. 

Mrs. Berrow, coming in, I say, with her 
bright face, went straight up to aunt, and 
kissed her. Aunt Mona did color a little 
at that. 

“T am come to ask you to my house 
for the 6th of January,” she said. “ You, 
Mona, and your husband, and the two 
girls. Your mamma has already her in- 
vitation, Maria, and yours too,” she add- 
ed, nodding at me. 

“Is it a tea party?” questioned Aunt 
Mona stiffly. 

“No: a breakfast. And I hope you 
will attend me to church betevshand < 
and see me married.” 

“ Married!” I cried, staring at her. 

“Yes, my dear. I have been engaged 
these many months past,” she answered 
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with equanimity. “It is to my cousin 
Stanton —a very distant cousin as you 
know. We should have been married 
before, but for that business which took 
him to Spain. And when he got there, 
he found he was obliged to go on to Val- 
paraiso. There he was detained again. 
Altogether it is nearly six months since 
he left England, but he is back now.” 

“And—you have been engaged to 
marry him all that while!” gasped aunt 
in her surprise. 

“ All that while, and longer. Since last 
April. Your husband has known it from 
the first.” 

“Oh, Caroline!” 

“ And has been transacting all kinds of 
business for us both, preparatory to the 
marriage.” 

“ Why did you not tell me?” 

Caroline Berrow laughed. 

“ Then — was that — that nonsense that 
you and Thomas talked together — about 
— about your succeeding me a joke?” 

“ Why, of course it was, you silly thing. 
As if your husband could have cared for 
me, or J for him—in that way. He has 
never cared, he never will care, for any 
one but his wife, Mona.” 

Aunt Mona burst into happy tears, and 
put her face down upon her old friend’s 
neck to sob them away. 


We all went to the wedding on the sixth, 
and Uncle Butterfield, looking so bright 
and sunny, gave the bride away. But 
neither of them told Aunt Mona what / 
learnt —that the plot was concocted be- 
tween them to bring her to her senses. 

And it did it, as you have seen. And 
there never was a woman more free from 
“nerves ” and imaginary aches and pains 
than Aunt Monais now. “I thank God 
for it every day of my life, Maria,” she 
whispers to me sometimes. And I think 
we all do. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
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AMONG the recent changes that have 
occurred in the South Pacific, none ap- 
pear so likely to exercise a permanent 
influence on the trade of the future as the 
annexation by France of all the finest 
isles in the immediate vicinity of the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

This great step has been accomplished 
so quietly as to excite little more than a 
passing comment from the world in gen- 





eral, and no word of remonstrance from 
any of the great powers, who seem to 
consider the annexation of the Society 
Isles as merely the natural result of the 
“protectorate” which was established 
with so high a hand in 1843, when France 
virtually possessed herself of the Mar- 
quesas, the Paumotu, or Low Archipela- 
go, and the Society groups. 

To these she has still more recently 
added the Gambier Isles, which lie to the 
south-west, in the direction of Pitcairn’s 
Isle, and has thus secured a very ad- 
mirable semicircle of the four finest groups 
in the eastern Pacific. Here shé can 
now consolidate her strength, and await 
the influx of commerce which must of 
necessity pass through this cordon, when 
M. Lesseps shall have opened the Pan- 
ama Canal for the traffic of the world. 

Here French ships will touch, on their 
way to and from the Loyalty Isles and 
Cochin China (the principal colonies of 
France in the western Pacific); and ships 
of all nations, plying between Europe and 
Australasia, will necessarily pass the 
same way and contribute their quota to 
the wealth of the French republic in the 
East, finding magnificent harbors, and 
now even arsenals, where much may be 
done in the way of refitting, if necessary. 

Hitherto, the trade of the isles has 
been shackled by various restrictive com- 
mercial regulations, and official interfer- 
ence has tended in many ways to hinder 
the progress of these, as of all other 
French colonies. Now, however, that the 
farce of a protectorate, with separate and 
very confusing laws, has been abolished, 
and that the Code Napoleon reigns su- 
preme, greater freedom of action seems 
to be allowed, and the foreign residents 
find their position better defined and alto- 
gether more satisfactory. 

France seems, however, to aim at still 
wider dominion in the South Seas. That 
the independent isles of Raiatea, Bora 
Bora, and Huahine should share the fate 
of Tahiti, seems almost a natural se- 
quence. But the tidings which have now 
reached England of French action in re- 
gard to the Hervey and Austral Isles 
indicate that our Gallic neighbors seek a 
still wider range of dominion. 

The inhabitants of these isles, all peace- 
ful Christians, happy and prosperous, and 
governed by their own chiefs, were re- 
cently startled by the arrival of a French 
man-of-war, whose captain informed them 
that their trade must henceforth be di- 
verted from New Zealand to Tahiti, as 
Great Britain had agreed to leave France 
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undisputed mistress of all isles lying to 
the east of Samoa. 

The people, who had at first received 
their French visitors with cordiality, at 
once took the alarm, and returned all 
presents which had been made to them; 
whereupon the captain informed them 
that the French admiral was then on his 
way to the Austral Isles, and would com- 
pel them to submit to a French protec- 
torate. Great, therefore, is the alarm of 
all the islanders, who remember with ter- 
ror every detail of the appropriation of 
the neighboring groups. 

As an illustration of how the thin end 
of the wedge was applied, it may not be 
uninteresting at the present moment to 
recall the circumstances under which this 
protectorate was established. 

In 1837 the French sent out an explor- 
ing expedition, commanded by D’Urville, 
whose somewhat remarkable official orders 
were “d’apprivoiser les hommes, et de 
rendre les femmes un peu plus sau- 
vages!” * 

The result of his report was, that the 
French decided on establishing them- 
selves in the Marquesas, Society, and 
Paumotu Isles. Accordingly, in 1842 an 
expedition sailed from Brest to effect this 
purpose, its destination being a secret 
known only to its commander. The Mar- 
quesas were selected as the centre of op- 
erations. 

A squadron of four heavy frigates and 
three corvettes, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral du Petit Thouars, accordingly 
astonished the natives by suddenly ap- 
pearing in the lovely harbor of Nukuheva, 
and very soon these simple folk learnt the 
full meaning of the gay tricolored flags 
and bristling broadsides. The ostensible 
pretext for this invasion was that of rein- 
stating Mowanna, the friendly chief of 
Nukuheva, in what was assumed to be his 
ancestral right—namely, that of ruling 
over the whole group of twelve isles, each 
of which had hitherto considered itself as 
a distinct world, subdivided into many 
antagonistic kingdoms. However, a pup- 
pet king was the pretext required, and 
Mowanna furnished it, and was rewarded 
with regal honors, and a gorgeous mili- 
tary uniform, rich with gold lace and em- 
broidery. 

Of course, he and his tribe of Nuku- 
hevans were vastly delighted, perceiving 
that they had gained omnipotent allies, 
and when five hundred troops were landed 


* To tame the men, but induce the women to become 
a little more timid. 
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in full uniform, and daily drilled by re- 
splendent officers, their delight knew no 
bounds. They recollected how, when in 
1814 the U. S. frigate “ Essex,” com- 
manded by Captain Porter, had refitted 
at Nukuheva, she had lent them a consid- 
erable force of sailors and marines to as- 
sist their‘own body of two thousand men, 
in attacking a neighboring tribe. The 
latter had offered a desperate resistance, 
and repulsed the allied forces, who, how- 
ever, consoled themselves by burning 
every village they could reach, thus giving 
the inhabitants good cause to hate the 
white men’s ships. 

Now, with the aid of these warlike 
French troops, the Nukuhevans thought 
themselves sure of victory, with the pros- 
pect of retaining the supremacy. But 
when fortifications were commenced, and 
the troops surrounded their camps with 
solid works of defence, making it evident 
that the occupation was to be a perma- 
nent one, a feeling of detestation, mingled 
with fear of the invaders, gradually in- 
creased, and was certainly not lessened 
by several sharp encounters, in one of 
which a hundred and fifty natives are 
said to have been slain. However, the 
reign of might prevailed, and the tricolor 
has floated over the Marquesas unchal- 
lenged from that time to this present, 
when a French governor and staff rule in 
the isles; a French bishop, priests, and 
sisters, endeavor to counteract the teach- 
ing of the American Protestant mission ; 
and French geus d@’armes strive to keep 
order among a race who have not wholly 
forgotten their old intertribal feuds, and 
the joys of an occasional cannibal feast. 

This appropriation of the Marquesas 
was immediately followed by that of the 
Society Isles, whither Admiral du Pe- 
tit Thouars proceeded in the “ Reine 
Blanche ” frigate, leaving the rest of the 
squadron at the Marquesas. He anchored 
in the perfect harbor of Papeete, and sent 
a message to Queen Pomare to the effect 
that unless she immediately agreed to 
pay somewhere about thirty thousand dol- 
lars as an indemnity for alleged insults to 
the French flag, he would bombard the 
defenceless town. The said insults were 
very much like those offered by the lamb 
to the wolf in the old fable — the pretext 
raked up being simply that Queen Po- 
mare and all her people, having already 
become staunch Christians according to 
the teaching cf the London Missionary 
Society, had positively refussd to allow 
certain French priests to settle in the 
isles and found a Roman Catholic mis- 











sion, with a view to proselytizing. These, 
proving obstinate in their determination 
to remain, had, with all due honor, been 
conveyed on board a vessel about to sail 
for some distant port, with a sensible 
recommendation to pursue their calling 
on some of the many isles which were 
still heathen. 

The French admiral insisted that, in 
addition to paying the indemnity demand- 
ed, the people of Tahiti shoul , at their 
own expense, erect a Roman Catholic 
church in every district where they had 
built one for their Congregational, wor- 
ship. 

The unhappy queen, terrified lest the 
arrogant Du Petit Thouars should com- 
mence bombarding her helpless capital, 
yet utterly incapable of complying with 

is unjust demands, fled by night, in a 
canoe, to the Isle of Moorea, knowing 
that no decisive action could be taken in 
her absence. Her best friend and ad- 
viser throughout these troubles was the 
British consul, Mr. Pritchard. The ad- 
miral perceiving this, caused him to be 
arrested and imprisoned. After being 
kept for ten days in solitary confinement, 
he was put on board an English vessel 
out at sea, and forcibly sent away from 
the islands without a trial or investigation 
of any kind. 

On his arrival in England, the British 
government naturally demanded an ex- 
planation of such proceedings. M. Gui- 
zot replied, that the French authorities at 
Tahiti found they could make no progress 
there, because of Mr. Pritchard’s great 
influence with the queen — in other words, 
his determination, if possible, to see fair 

lay. The French government, there- 
ore, approved the action of its officials, 
but promised to indemnify Mr. Pritchard 
for what they themselves described as his 
illegal imprisonment and pecuniary losses. 
We have, however, Mr. Pritchard’s own 
authority for the fact, that in the year 
1880 he had never received one single sou 
of the promised indemnity, and England 
apparently considered it the part of wis- 
dom, if not of honor, to let the subject 
drop. 

So the pirates (for certainly, in this 
matter, the French acted as such) com- 
pelled poor Queen Pomare and her chiefs 
to yield to their demands. Some, indeed, 
strove to make a brave stand, and drive 
the invaders from their shores; but what 
could these unarmed islanders do against 
artillery ? 

They retreated to their mountain fast- 
nesses; but French troops pursued them 
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thither, built scientific forts, and remained 
masters of the position. It was a South 
Sea version of 


The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold, 


But in this case the lamb found no deliv- 
erer. 

The good, sensible queen, who had 
proved herself so wise a ruler of a happy 
and peaceful people up to this terrible 
November, 1843, was now declared in- 
competent to govern. The French pro- 
tectorate was established, and the “ Reine 
Blanche,” having saluted the protectorate 
flag, desired the queen and chiefs to do 
likewise — an order which they were una- 
ble to obey till the admiral politely offered 
to lend the necessary gunpowder. 

Thus was the buccaneering expedition 
carried out, and the French established 
as rulers in the three groups. 

Sorely as Queen Pomare’s proud, inde- 
pendent spirit must have chafed under 
their tutelage, she contrived to endure it 
for thirty-five years. Born on the 28th 
of February, 1813, she succeeded her 
brother, Pomare III., in January, 1827, 
and reigned supreme till 1843. On the 
17th of September, 1877, this loved 
mother of her people passed away, and 
with her all that was truly representative 
of their ancient independence. 

I happened to arrive in Tahiti just at 
that period.* 

A large French man-of-war having been 
sent on a special mission to Fiji (where I 
had for some time been living as a mem- 
ber of the governor’s household), I was 
most courteously invited to go on a cruise 
through the Tongan, Samoan, and Society 
Isles. The crowning point of delight, to 
which all on board were looking forward, 
was that we should arrive at Papeete in 
time for the joyous festival held on the 
anniversary of the protectorate, when 
crowds of the light-hearted people — ready 
for mirth on any pretext — would assem- 
ble at the capital. 

Like most things to which we have 
greatly looked forward, our first impres- 
sions of Tahiti were sadly disappointing. 

We arrived in a gray, howling storm, 
and everything looked dismal. Though 
we coasted all along the beautiful isle of 
Moorea (formerly called Eimeo), the envi- 
ous cloud capped its lofty ranges, only 


* “A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,”’ by 
C. F. Gordon Cumming. Published by Messrs. Black- 
wood & Son, Edinburgh. 
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showing a peak here and there. Cer- 
tainly such glimpses as we did catch were 
weirdly grand: huge basaltic pinnacles, 
of most fantastic shape, towering from 
out the sea of billowy white clouds which 
drifted around those black crags; and 
below the cloud canopy lay deep ravines, 
smothered in densest foliage, extending 
right down to the gray, dismal sea, which 
broke in thunder on the reef. 

With strong wind and tide against us, 
as we crossed from Moorea to Tahiti, it 
was a great relief when, passing by a nar- 
row opening through the barrier reef, we 
left the great tossing waves outside, and 
found ourselves in the calm harbor, which 
lay sullen and gray as a mountain tarn. 
At first we could see literally nothing of 
the land; but after a while it cleared a little, 
and through the murky mist we discerned 
the fine, massive mountains rising from 
a great gorge beyond the town of Papeete 
—a pleasant little town, with houses all 
smothered in foliage, which in fine weather 
is lovely, being chiefly hybiscus and bread- 
fruit. But the former is of that very blue- 
green tint which in rain looks as gray as 
an olive grove, while each glossy leaf of 
the bread-fruit is a mirror which exactly 
reflects the condition of the weather — 
glancing bright in sunlight, but in storm 
reflecting the dull hue of the leaden 
clouds. 

And on the dreary day of our arrival, 
sea and sky were alike dull and colorless 
—all in keeping with the sad news with 
which the pilot greeted us as he came on 
board, namely, that Queen Pomare had 
died a fortnight previously, and that the 
people were all in deepest dule. Instead 
of all the great rejoicings, and balls, and 
himené-singing (the national music), and 
all the varied delights of a Tahitian festi- 
val—the sunlight, the flowers, the gay 
dresses of all rainbow hues — we beheld 
crowds pouring out of the native church 
(for it was Sunday), all dressed in the 
deepest mourning, from their crape- 
trimmed black hats to their black, flowing 
robes, which are all, without exception, 
cut on the pattern of the old English 
sacques, worn by our grandmothers — 
that is, a yoke on the shoulders from 
which the skirt falls to the feet and trails 
behind. The effect is very easy and 
graceful. It would be impossible to de- 
vise a cooler dress, as it only touches the 
neck and shoulders, and (very loosely) the 
arms. The one under-garment is low- 
necked, short-sleeved, and of such a 
length as to form a sweeping skirt, thus 
combining chemise and petticoat in one 
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cool article of raiment. The dress is the 
same as that worn in the Sandwich Isles; 
but there it is worn shorter and fuller, 
and, like everything else in that group, 
loses the grace and elegance which ap- 
pear to be inherent in Tahiti. Now all 
looked sad and sombre. There were no 
flowers, no fragrant wreaths, no arrowroot 
crowns, no snowy plumes of reva reva; 
even the beautiful raven tresses of the 
women had all been cut off (so at least, 
we were told, and certainly none were 
visible). This was mourning indeed ; and 
the Court Circular had ordained that the 
whole nation should wear the garb of woe 
for six months! I confess I bewailed the 
ill-luck that had brought me to Tahiti at 
so inauspicious a moment, and just too 
late to see the fine old queen, heroine of 
so many of my earliest dreams of South 
Sea romance. 

After a while, however, I found, as 
usual, that my luck was not altogether 
bad. About two months previously the 
French Admiral Serre had arrived, bring- 
ing a new French governor. Very griev- 
ous domestic affliction had befallen the 
latter, and had so shattered his nerves as 
to render him utterly unfit for the post. 

The person who would naturally have 
succeeded him in office, had unfortunately 
made himself so obnoxious to the queen, 
that she informed the admiral that, should 
he be appointed governor, she would at 
once retire to Moorea, thereby bringing 
all business to a deadlock. Thereupon: 
the admiral promised that her will should | 
be respected, and announced that hei 
would himself assume the office of gov- 
ernor till such time as a fresh appoint-’ 
ment could be made in Paris. M. La 
Barbe remonstrated. The admiral bade 
him be silent. He persisted, and was im- 
mediately placed under arrest for fourteen 
days ; at the end of which time his sword 
was restored to him, and he had to put it 
on and go to thank the admiral formally 
for his goodness in restoring it! But, as 
his presence in the isles would hence- 
forth have been unpleasant, he and his 
family were shipped on board a big trans- 
port, which was about to sail for France, 
and were deported without further ques- 
tion. 

At this moment Queen Pomare died 
suddenly, to the exceeding grief of her 
people. Great was their anxiety to know 
what course the French would next adopt, 
there being good reason to fear that even 
the semblance of the ancient rule wouid 
now be dispensed with —a course which 
appeared the more probable as Queen 








Pomare’s sons had not been remarkable 
for their steadiness, and the royal family 
was in a somewhat disjointed condition. 
The admiral, however, devoted his whole 
energies to bringing together its various 
branches, healing their breaches, and in- 
culcating sobriety, and generally getting 
them into a satisfactory condition. 

He then proclaimed Ariiaue, the eldest 
son, and his handsome young wife, Marau, 
aged seventeen, to be king and queen, 
under the titles of Pomare V. and Marau 
Pomare, a ceremony of which the J/essa- 
ger de Tahiti gave full particulars, under 
the heading, “Le prince royal, Ariiaue, 
est salué roi des Iles de la Société et dé- 
pendances,” and told how the Legislative 
Assembly of Tahiti had been convened 
by “ M. le Contre-Amiral Serre, Comman- 
dant-en-chef, Commandant provisoire des 
Etablissements francais de l’Océanic, 
pour reconnaitre et acclamer le nouveau 
Souverain de Tahiti.” 

The Legislative Assembly received 
with acclamations the decisions of the 
omnipotent admiral, who not only pro- 
claimed Ariiaue king, but further settled 
the succession for two generations to 
come. Queen Marau being half English 
(daughter of Mr. Salmon, an English Jew, 
married to one of the highest chieftain- 
esses of Tahiti), any child to which she 
might give birth was excluded from the 
throne in favor of the little princess 
Teriivaetua, daughter of the king’s broth- 
er, Tamatoa, and the charming Moé — ex- 
king and queen of Raiatea —thus secur- 
ing the pure Tahitian blood-royal. 

Failing issue of the little princess 
Vaetua, the succession was secured to 
her cousin, Prince Teriihinoiatua, com- 
monly called Hinoi, a very handsome boy, 
son of the third royal brother. 

These decisions gave great satisfaction 
to the Tahitians, who, though well aware 
that all real power had been taken from 
their chiefs, still valued its nominal pos- 
session. It was, therefore, with a gen- 
eral feeling of pleasure that they hailed 
the announcement that this modern king- 
maker intended to escort the royal couple 
on a grand tour of their dominions, in or- 
der to receive in person the homage of all 
their people. 

Greatly to my delight, Admiral Serre 
most kindly arranged that I should be of 
the party —a most exceptional piece of 
good luck, as under no other circum- 
stances could I have seen either the coun- 
try or the people to such advantage. It 
was really like a bit of a fairy-tale —in 
every respect a most delightful trip — 
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good weather, good roads, and most 
agreeable company. Besides the royal 
party there were about twenty French 
officers from the flag-ship “ Magicienne,” 
and also their excellent brass band, con- 
sisting of twenty sailors, admirably trained 
by-one of the officers, himself an excellent 
musician. Though we were so large a 
party, everything in the whole expedition 
was admirably arranged, and there was al- 
ways.good accommodation provided, and 
everything was done comfortably. 

Each district possesses a very large 
cheferie or district-house, built for public 
purposes. Like all the native houses 
they consist chiefly of a heavy thatch 
roof, rounded at both ends, supported on 
a mere frame-work of posts, and leaving 
the sides all open, save at night, when 
they are curtained. They generally have 
good wooden floors, often smooth enough 
to dance upon. In these our feast was 
generally prepared, and always gracefully 
served. Our night quarters were also 
most comfortably arranged, and I was es- 
pecially charmed by the beds provided for 
us — very large and soft, stuffed with the 
silky tree-cotton; abundant pillows, real 
musquito nets and light curtains tied back 
with gay ribbons, and such pretty cover- 
lets of patchwork —really triumphs of 
art-needlework ; those most in favor have 
crimson patterns on a white ground; the 
designs are highly effective. It seems 
that a Tahitian housewife prides herself 
on her snowy linen and downy pillows — 
a very happy adaptation of foreign cus- 
toms. 

The island of Tahiti is divided into 
twenty districts, and it was arranged we 
should visit two each day. So each morn- 
ing our procession of fifteen wheeled 
vehicles started at 7 A.M., preceded by na- 
tive outriders carrying the gay district 
flag, which made a pretty bit of color as 
we passed along the green glades. A 
drive of seven or eight miles brought us 
to our halting-point, where we found 
masses of people assembled to sing hi- 
menés of welcome — all, however, dressed 
in black, relieved only by wreaths and 
handkerchiefs of yellow, or else by a 
wreath or hat of snowy white bamboo or 
arrowroot fibre, and in their hair soft 
plumes of snowy reva reva —a filmy rib- 
bon extracted from the cocoa-palm leaf. 
I was delighted to discover that many of 
the women, who were supposed to have 
cut their beautiful long hair in mourning 
for old Queen Pomare, had only shammed, 
and their glossy black tresses were al- 
lowed to reappear. 
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Having halted and feasted at the morn- 
ing district, we started again about two 
o’clock, drove seven or eight miles further 
— always through lovely country, and by 
a wide road of firm green turf, which fol- 
lows the course of the shore — and so we 
reached our night quarters, when we were 
again received by assembled multitudes 
and congratulatory himenés. Then the 
band played — as it had done at our noon- 
day halt — to the great delight of the peo- 
ple, and we strolled about, and found 
enchanting bathing-pools in some of the 
many crystalline streams, of which we 
crossed one hundred and fifty in a drive 
of one hundred and sixty miles! I need 
not say that bathing in the tropics is one 
of the chief delights of daily life. At sun- 
set we reassembled for a great dinner, 
served European fashion, for each dis- 
trict possesses its own crockery, glass, 
knives, forks, spoons, etc. The admiral 
provided French wines and bread. Then 
followed more himené-singing, while we 
sat listening, entranced, either in the 

reat house, or on the beautiful seashore, 
in the perfect moonlight. 

This was the outline of each day; but, 
of course, in every district we found spe- 
cial incidents of interest, and the exquisite 
beauty of the scenery was an ever-varying 
delight. The weather was perfect — not 
too hot, yet sunny. A brisk trade-wind 
brought the sea roaring and tumbling in 
heavy breakers on the coral reef about a 
mile from the shore where our road skirted 
the calm lagoon, so blue and peaceful and 
still. We drove through districts which 
seemed like one vast orchard of mango, 
bread-fruit, banana, faes, large orange- 
trees, lemons, guavas, citrons, papawas, 
vanilla, coffee, sugar-cane, maize, and 
cocoa-palm, together forming a succession 
of the richest and most varied foliage it 
is possible to conceive. Sometimes we 
amused ourselves by counting such few 
trees as were vot fruit-bearing, but even 
they were, for the most part, fragrant 
with blossom. Here and there the broad 
grass roads are edged with avenues of tall 

lantains, very handsome in a dead calm, 
ut too delicate to endure the rough woo- 
ing of the riotous trade-winds, which tear 
the huge leaves to ribbons, and give the 
avenues an untidy look. It was on the 
15th of October, 1877, that we started 
on this grand tour. Ariiaue, or rather 
Pomare V., led the procession, accom- 
panied by his brother Tamatoa, and his 
little nephew Hinoi. Then followed the 
admiral, with his aide-de-camp and myself, 
in a comfortable open carriage, with ex- 








cellent horses and a great half-caste driver. 
Queen Marau came next, with her lovely 
little sister, Mahnihinihi, and little Vaetua, 
who is next in the succession. Sundry 
and divers vehicles followed, containing 
the French naval officers, and some others. 
A few of the party preferred riding. The 
luggage had already been despatched in 
heavy fourgons, and the band, filling a 
couple of char-d bancs, likewise preceded 
us. 
We halted at various points, where 
deputations had assembled to welcome 
the king, and about eleven o’clock reached 
Punavia, a lovely spot on the seashore, at 
the mouth of a beautiful valley, above 
which towers a grand mountain peak. A 
ruined French fort on the shore, and two 
small forts further up the valley, recalled 
the days when Tahiti made her brave but 
unavailing struggle for independence. 
Breakfast was prepared for us in a native 
house, which was decorated in most orig- 
inal style with large patchwork quilts, in 
lieu of flags, and relieved with graceful 
fronds of tree-fern. 

Here, as at most other feasts, there was 
a considerable consumption of raw fish, 
which is considered a very great delicacy, 
and one for which many foreigners ac- 
quire a strong liking. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes! King Ariiaue, who 
took great care of me at meals, tried hard 
to teach me this enjoyment, and on my 
objecting, declared it to be mere preju- 
dice, as, of course, I ate oysters raw — he 
might almost say alive. To this I could 
answer nothing, well remembering the 
savage deiight with which I have often 
knocked oysters off rocks and branches, 
and swallowed them on the instant. But 
then they are so small, and some of these 
fish are so very large. Perhaps one’s 
instinctive objection is to their size. 
Those most in favor are of a most exqui- 
site green color. 

During breakfast and afterwards, the 
glee-singers of the district sang himenés, 
— most strange and beautiful part songs. 
Afterwards dancing was suggested, and I, 
recollecting the wonderful grace and pic- 
turesque charm of the very varied dances 
of Fiji, which are like well-studied ballets, 
looked forward to seeing those of Tahiti. 
But they proved very disappointing. 
Neither here nor anywhere else did we 
see any dance except the wpa upa, which 
a few men volunteered to perform as a 
specimen of the oid national dance. It is 
the identical dance which we have seen 
at Arab weddings, and in other Jands — 
merely an exceediagly ungracetul wriggle, 
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involving violent exertion till every muscle 
quivers, and the dancer retires panting, 
and in a condition of vulgar heat. In 
heathen days it was the distinguishing 
dance of an atrocious sect called the 
Areois — religious fanatics and libertines 
of the vilest order, who were held in rev- 
erent awe by the people, and allowed 
every sort of privilege. They travelled 
from village to village in very large com- 
panies, sometimes filling from fifty to 
eighty canoes. Wherever they landed 
great sacrifices were offered to the gods, 
and for so long as they chose to remain 
in one place they were the guests of the 
chief, and had to be provided for by the 
villagers, whom they entertained by act- 
ing pantomimes and reciting legends of 
the very unholy gods, wrestling, gesticu- 
lating, and dancing, till they worked them- 
selves up to a pitch of frenzy which was 
considered religious, and the night was 
spent in the wildest orgies. Their dress 
on these occasions consisted only of a 
little scarlet and black dye, the seeds of 
the vermilion plant and charcoal furnish- 
ing the materials. 

Such beirig the associations connected 
with this most unattractive dance, it was 
for many years discountenanced by the 
chiefs, in their determination to put away 
every trace of heathenism. But under 
French influence it has been in a measure 
revived, and though the more respectable 
natives consider it objectionable, a certain 
number of dancers crop up at every vil- 
lage. Their position, however, appears 
to be no higher than that of strolling jug- 
glers at an English fair. 

In the afternoon we resumed our drive 
by the soft turf road, where the wheels 
glide so smoothly and silently, no jarring 
sound disturbing the harmony of nature. 
Here, as on each succeeding day, our 
path was one continuous panorama of de- 
light. On the one hand, endlessly varied 
foliage, and great green hills towering in 
strange fantastic form, seamed by dark 
valleys and crystal streams; and on the 
other side lay the calm, glittering lagoon, 
reflecting, as in a mirror, the grand 
masses of white cloud, and bounded by 
the long line ot breakers, flashing as they 
dashed on the barrier reef. Beyond these 
lay outspread the vast Pacific, its deep 
purple, dashed with white crests, telling 
how brisk!y the trade-winds blew outside. 
And, far away on the horizon, the rugged 
peaks of Moorea rose clear and beautiful, 
robed in etherial lilac. 

We halted for the night at Paea, a 
charmingly situated hamlet of clean, com- 





fortable houses, only divided from the 
white coral sand bya belt of green turf 
and fine old iron-wood trees. (The iron- 
wood of the Pacific is a very different 
tree from that bearing the same name in 
America. In the Pacific it always means 
the casuarina, and has dark, hair-like, 
pensile foliage. It is a mournful tree, 
and is generally planted near graves. It 
is the noko noko of Fiji, where, in com- 
mon with the crimson dreecina, it is con- 
secrated to the dead.) 

The pride of Paea is its very large 
house for public entertainment. Here 
we found dinner laid, in European style, 
for three hundred guests. At one end 
was an upper table, where the chiefs of 
the district entertained the royal party, 
while the other tables were ranged down 
the sides of the building ; each family in 
the neighborhood having undertaken to 
provide for one table, and there assemble 
their own friends. The whole great build- 
ing was beautifully decorated in Tahitian 
style, with palm-leaves and tree-ferns, and 
festoons of deep fringe made of hybiscus 
fibre, all dyed either yellow or white. 
There must have been miles of fringe 
used in decorating that house. Yellow is 
happily admitted in court mourning, so 
most of the people wore at least a yellow 
necktie, a symptom of mitigated affliction, 
to express the pleasure that now mingled 
with their grief for the good queen : — 


Le Roi est mort — Vive le Roi! 


We went to dinner in most orthodox 
fashion, the admiral conducting Queen 
Marau, and Ariiaue taking me. The 
table decorations were most curious and 
effective. At the first glance there ap- 
peared to be a series of white marble 
centre vases, which on close inspection 
proved to be graduated lumps of the 
thick, fleshy banana stalk near the root. 
In these were inserted branches of the 
thorny wild lemon-tree, and on each thorn 
were stuck artificial flowers made of col- 
ored leaves, or of the glossy white arrow- 
root fibre, or bamboo fibre, such as are 
used in making hats; and from some 
there floated a silvery plume of the light- 
est silky film, like fairy ribbons. This is 
the snowy reva reva extracted from the 
interior of young cocoa-palm leaves —a 
difficult operation, requiring the neatest 
hand and long practice. The worker 
keeps a split stick, stuck in the ground 
beside her, and into its cleft fastens one 
end of each ribbon as she peels it, other- 
wise the faintest breath of air would blow 
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it away. It is the loveliest gossamer you 
can imagine. 

At the end of the feast, Tamatoa gave 
the example of adorning his own hat, and 
those of his neighbors, with these lovely 
plumes and all the pretty, fanciful flowers. 
Then we adjourned to the grassy shore, 
and watched the clear full moon rise from 
the calm sea, while the glee-singers sang 
their soft, beautiful choruses. 

I wish it were possible to describe Ta- 
hitian himenés, so as to give others the 
faintest idea of their fascination. But 
the thing is impossible — they are a new 
sensation, utterly indescribable. No mu- 
sic of any other country bears the slight- 
est resemblance to these wild, exquisite 
glees, faultless in time and harmony, 
though apparently each singer introduces 
any variations that occur to him or her. 
The musicians sit on the grass, on mats, 
in two divisions, arranged in rows so as 
to form two squares. A space is left be- 
tween these, where the “conductor” 
(should there chance to be one) walks up 
and down, directing the choruses. But 
very often there is no leader, and all sing 
apparently according to their own sweet 
will, introducing any variations that occur 
tothem. One voice commences — others 
strike in —here, there, everywhere, in 
liquid chorus. It seems as if one section 
devoted themselves to pouring forth a 
rippling torrent of Ra! — Ra! ra-ra-ra-ra! 
while others burst into a flood of La! — 
La! la-la-la-la! Some confine their care 
to sounding a deep, booming bass in a 
long-continued drone, somewhat sugges- 
tive, to my appreciative Highland ear, of 
our own bagpipes. Here and there high 
falsetto notes strike in, varied from verse 
to verse, and then the chorus of la and 
ra comes bubbling in liquid melody, while 
the voices of the principal singers now 
join in unison, now diverge as widely as 
it is possible for them to do, but all com- 
bine to produce the quaintest, most melo- 
dious, most perplexing wild, rippling glee 
that ever was heard. Some himenés have 
an accompaniment of measured hand- 
clapping, by hundreds of those present. 
This is curious in its way, chiefly as a 
triumph of perfect time; but I do not 
think it attractive. The clear, mellifluous 
voices need no addition, and as they ring 
out suddenly and joyously in the cool 
evening, I can imagine no sound more 
inspiriting. Yet none can be more tanta- 
lizing, for however often you may hear 
the same fascinating tune it somehow 
seems impossible to catch it. The air 
seems full of musical voices, perfectly 
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harmonized — now lulled to softest tones, 
then swelling in clear, ringing tones, like 
most melodious cathedral chimes heard 
from afar on a soft summer night. 

In many instances the singers compose 
their own words, which sometimes de- 
scribe the most trivial details of passing 
events, sometimes are fragments of most 
sacred hymns, according to the impulse 
of the moment. Probably the last fact 
gives us a clue to the origin of the word 
hymn-ené, but I fancy that the words are 
often those of much older and less seem- 
ly songs than the hymns taught by the 
early missionaries. Some of the airs, 
too, are really old native tunes, while oth- 
ers were originally imported from Europe, « 
but have become so completely Tahitian- 
ized that no mortal could recognize them; 
which is all in their favor, for the wild 
melodies of the isle are beyond measure 
attractive and characteristic. 

At every stage of this royal progress, 
we were greeted by these bands of glee- 
singers at least twice a day, and often 
three times; they sang as though they 
could never weary. 

I, a guileless stranger, accepted this 
delight as a matter of course, supposing 
that music was the life of these happy 
people, and that they warbled like birds, 
really because they could not help doing 
so. Butit wasalladelusion. It appears 
they only sing on occasions, and though 
I remained six months in the Societ 
Isles, all the himenés I heard were crowd- 
ed into the first fortnight. After that I 
only heard one, and that a very poor one. 
But the hideous dancing, which is the 
only ugly thing in Tahiti, and which was 
reduced to a minimum during the stay of 
the paternal admiral (who strove so hard 
to inculcate the practice of all virtues), 
received so great encouragement after his 
departure, that all its votaries assembled 
at Papeete, and their evening revels took 
the place of the pleasant gatherings at 
the band, which were among the marked 
features of the early part of my visit. 
Consequently, the more respectable sec- 
tion of the community were conspicuous 
by their absence, and an atmosphere of 
peace, amounting to stagnation, took the 
place of the stir and bustle which figured 
so largely in my first impressions of 
Tahiti. 

But to return to the royal progress 
round the isles. On the following morn- 
ing we were all astir by five A.M., and 
started immediately after early coffee — 
every one cheery and good-tempered — 
on every side hearty greetings, “ Yarra- 
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na! Yarra-na!” and sounds of careless 
laughter and merry voices. There is cer- 
tainly a great charm in the pretty, liquid 
language and in the gentle, affectionate 
manner of the people, who seem to be 
overflowing with genial kindliness. Two 
hours drive us to Papara, where a grand 
reception awaited the young king and 
queen, Mrs. Salmon, the queen’s mother, 
being chieftainess of the district. Her 
true native name is very long, and I fear 
I cannot write it correctly, so my readers 
must be content with that of her hus- 
band. She had assembled all her vassals 
in most imposing array, and a double row 
of himené-singers lined the road singing 
-choruses of congratulation, taken up al- 
ternately on the right hand and on the 
left with very pretty effect. Many rela- 
tions of the family had also assembled to 
greet their royal kinsfolk, including two 
more of Mrs. Salmon’s pretty daughters, 
and her handsome sons, fine, stalwart 
men. Very quaint ceremonial garments 
were presented to the king and the admi- 


ral. They are talled ¢éfu¢a, and are the- 


ancient Tahitian dress of great occasions. 
They are precisely similar in form to the 
Spanish foncho, being passed over the 
head and falling over the back and chest, 
to the knee. They are made from the 
fibre of bread-fruit bark, and covered 
with flowers and twists of the glossy ar- 
rowfoot fibre, each stitched on separately. 
To the queen, the admiral, and myself, 
were presented the most lovely crowns of 
the same silvery arrowroot, while for the 
gentlemen were provided garlands and 
necklaces of fragrant white or yellow 
blossoms, and charming hats of white 
bamboo fibre, manufactured by the ladies 
and their attendants. 

The house was most tastefully deco- 
rated with great ferns and bright yellow 
banana leaves, plaited to form a sort of 
fringe. Wild, melodious himenés were 
sung all the time of the feast, and after- 
wards the band played operatic airs, till 
it was time for us to resume our journey. 

In that district much cultivation has 
somewhat impaired the beauty of wild 
nature, large tracts of land having been 
laid out for scientific planting of cotton 
and coffee, and, after all, the fields have 
been abandoned; the crops, left to run 
wild, are now rank, straggling bushes, 
struggling for life with the overmastering 
vines or with the wild guava, which, hav- 
ing once been imported as a fruit tree, has 
now become the scourge of the planters, 
from the rapidity and tenacity with which 
it spreads and takes possession of the 





soil. At the same time, a scrub, which 
yields wholesome and abundant food for 
men and beast, cannot be said to be alto- 
gether an evil. 

It is not often that civilization improves 
the picturesque beauty of a country, but 
assuredly the lovely hills and valleys of 
Tahiti and Moorea have greatly gained in 
richness by the introduction of the fruit- 
bearing trees which now form so impor- 
tant a feature in the general wealth of 
foliage, the dense thickets of orange-trees 
having all grown from those brought from 
Sydney by Mr. Henry, one of the early 
missionaries. Strangely enough, the most 
healthy trees are those which have grown, 
self-sown, from the seed carelessly thrown 
about by the natives, when they retired to 
some quiet valley to brew their orange 
rum in secret. These trees have thriven 
far better than those much cared for and 
transplanted. 

The splendid mango-trees, whose mass 
of dark foliage is now so prominent a 
feature on all sides, were introduced less 
than twenty years ago by the French, who 
have taken infinite trouble to procure all. 
the very best sorts, and have succeeded 
to perfection, for in no other country have 
I tasted any to compare with the mangos 
of Tahiti. In the Sandwich Isles they 
are very inferior fruit, with a flavor of 
turpentine, and in most groups of the 
Pacific they have scarcely been introduced 
yet. Once even indifferent stocks have 
taken to the soil, it is a comparatively 
simple matter to graft good sorts. The 
difficulty lies in conveying them alive. I 
took an immense amount of trouble, while 
in Tahiti, in the endeavor to introduce 
this valuable tree to Fiji. With infinite 
toil I myself collected, carefully dried, 
and packed upwards of ten thousand fine 
mango stones, and despatched one case 
via New Zealand, another vid New Cale- 
donia. Imagine my regret on hearing 
that on the cases reaching their destina- 
tion, after their three months’ detention 
on the way, every seed was found to have 
sprouted and died ! 

A pleasant afternoon drive, through 
fragrant orange-groves, brought us to 
Papeooriri, where Queen Marau offered 
me a share of the house assigned to her 
(which, being purely Tahitian, and not 
built of wood as so many now are, felt 
like living in a bamboo cage), exceedingly 
airy and transparent, but lined with tem- 
porary curtains of white calico to screen 
us from the general public. We strolled 
along the coast till we found a delightful 
bathing-place, where the Anapu' River 
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flows into the sea. The two pretty girls, 
of course, bore us company, as also the 
queen’s handmaid, who was laden with 
pareos and towels ; the pareo being sim- 
ply a couple of fathoms of bright-colored 
calico, which, knotted over one shoulder, 
forms an efficient and picturesque bath- 
ing-gown. 

e returned just in time for such a 
fish dinner as Greenwich never surpassed. 
Fish of all sorts and kinds, cooked and 
raw to suit all tastes, excellent lobsters 
and crabs, huge fresh-water prawns, del- 
icate little oysters which grow on the 
roots and branches of the mangrove 
which fringes some muddy parts of the 
shore. But most excellent of all is 
another product of the briny mud, alto- 
gether new to me, a hideous, but truly 
delicious, white cray-fish, called varo or 
wurrali, We all registered a solemn 
vow never to lose a chance of a varo feast. 
The tables were decorated in a manner 
quite in character, having pillars of the 
banana root stem, white as alabaster, with 
a fringe of large prawns at the top, anda 
frieze of small lobsters below —a very 
effective study in scarlet and white. 

On the following day we crossed the 
ridge which connects the peninsula with 
the main isle. We journeyed to one end 
of it, slept there, then retraced the road 
to the isthmus, and went down the other 
side, as there is no passable road round 
the further end. The scenery here was, 
if possible, lovelier than on the great isle, 
and we spent delightful days strolling 
about the beautiful shore, and living in 
villages of bird-cage houses with kindly 
people, who seemed never weary of war- 
bling like thrushes, nightingales, and 
larks, all in chorus. The very best hi- 
menés of Tahiti were those we heard on 
the peninsula. The houses are embow- 
ered in large-leaved bananas and orange- 
groves, and gay with rosy oleanders and 
crimson hybiscus. 

On the two following days we repeated 
much the same story, as we made our way 
round the other side of the isle, always by 
the same delightful grass road, with days 
of calm sunlight, followed by clear moon- 
light. At Tiarei we were heartily wel- 
comed by a kind old chieftainess, who 
kissed us all on both cheeks, down to the 
aide-de-camp, when the queen’s laughter 
stopped her proceeding to the remaining 
eighteen officers. 

A most lovely drive along a basaltic 
shore (the road being cut on the face of 
the cliffs) brought us to Papenoo, which is 
close to a broad, clear river, where, of 





course, we bathed, then rambled in the 
warm moonlight, and sat on the shore, 
where the rippling wavelets murmured on 
a pebbly beach. The chief gave the half 
of his large house to the queen, who 
shared it with me, he and his family oc- 
cupying the other end. Of course, it was 
really one large room, but travellers soon 
learn the art of rigging up curtains, and 
so improvising separate quarters. 

On the night of our return a very pretty 
surprise awaited us. The Tahitians had 
determined on a grand demonstration in 
honor of Admiral Serre, to prove their 
gratitude for the good he has done in 
many ways and his sympathy with the 
people, especially as shown in the sup- 
port of their ancient rulers. It had been 
arranged that we should remain at Point 
Venus till evening, and drive back to Pa- 
peete after sunset. It is a distance of 
twelve miles, and the moon being late we 
knew that a few torches would be neces- 
sary for the last part of the way. Instead 
of this, we were met, nine miles from the 
town, by crowds, and a large body of 
splendid, stalwart men, bearing torches, 
twelve feet long, of cocoa-palm leaves. 
These, some on ‘horseback, some on foot, 
headed the procession, and were continu- 
ally joined by new comers, till at last 
there were fully a thousand torches blaz- 
ing, throwing a ruddy glare on the rich 
glossy foliage of bread-fruit and palm, 
while the smoke gave a dreamy, mysteri- 
ous look to the whole scene. The effect 
was altogether very striking, and as the 
procession was only allowed to advance 
at a foot’s pace for the sake of those on 
foot, the band fell into the spirit of the 
thing, and played cheery tunes, such as 
the Tahitians love. At the entrance to 
the town all lights were extinguished, to 
avoid all danger of fire, for the air was 
full of sparks from the cocoa-torches, and 
the dry wooden houses are too combusti- 
ble to run any risk. So we came in in 
the dark, a great crowd, but all quiet and 
orderly. 

A week later,a French man-of-war took 
the same large party to the island of 
Moorea, there to repeat the ceremony of 
visiting each district. Of all the multi- 
tude of beautiful isles I have visited, 
Moorea undoubtedly deserves the palm. 
Such marvellous basaltic needles and pin- 
nacles, gigantic dolomite forms, like vast 
serrated shark’s teeth, towering in mid- 
air, apparently rising from above the 
clouds, and the lower mountains and val- 
leys clothed with vegetation of the same 
rich character as that of Tahiti. Here 
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our transit from one village to another 
was by boat, all in dead calm water, with- 
in the coral reef, giving us the very best 
opportunity of seeing the coast to perfec- 
tion. 

Our first night’s halt was at Haapiti, 
where the king and queen were magnif- 
icently received by Mrs. Brander, the 
queen’s eldest sister, herself the great 
chieftainess of the isle. A large and 
very pretty temporary building had been 
erected for the great feast. It was: built 
of palm and bamboo, and _ entirely 
thatched, with large, glossy fronds of 
the great bird’s-nest fern. It did seem 
cruel to sacrifice thousands of these beau- 
ties for one day’s feast. However, it 
might well be said of them here, — 


In wasteful beauty showered, they smile unseen, 
Unseen of men; 


for each of those valleys and ravines is a 
mine of hidden loveliness, which few care 
to explore, save those adventurous spirits 
who climb like goats in search of the wild 
banana — the faes, which, unlike others 
of that family, carries its huge cluster of 
fruit upright instead of pendant, and 
grows most richly in the most inaccessi- 
ble nooks. 

The interior of the hall of feasting was 
lined with tree-ferns and oleanders, and 
festooned with miles of yellow hybiscus 
fibre. It was lighted with Chinese lan- 
terns. Here were assembled a very large 
number of Mrs. Brander’s relations and 
retainers — each with a shawl of yellow 
native cloth thrown over the black dress 
to express mitigated mourning. She her- 
self wore only black, with a most becom- 
ing crown of arrowroot fibre, and plume 
of revareva. I ought to record her native 
name, which is of a preternatural length 
—namely, Tetuanuiyeiaiteruiatea. The 
pretty name by which she is known to her 
friends is Titaua, and the two baby daugh- 
ters who accompanied her are Paloma 
and May, the youngest of a pretty flock of 
nine sons and daughters, the eldest of 
whom was born when her mother was but 
fifteen! After her in the procession came 
several gentlemen, wearing very hand- 
some tiputas of bread-fruit cloth bark, 
richly ornamented with fibre flowers, and 
fringed with reva reva. The labor ex- 
pended on making them must have been 
very great. ‘They made the usual address 
to the king and the admiral, and the peo- 
ple sang joyous himenés of welcome. 
Then the chiefs presented their tiputas, 
and all present threw their anon scarfs 
and their pretty hats and plumes at the 
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feet of the royal party. I noted this with 
especial interest, having so often wit- 
nessed the same form of homage among 
the Fijians, who, at the close of their 
dances, invariably deposit their finery at 
the feet of the principal persons present. 

Many picturesque incidents in the 
course of our beautiful expedition round 
Moorea rise to my memory, and visions 
of such beauty of scenery as could hardly 
be surpassed in the most enchanting of 
dreams. One splendid grove of glossy- 
leaved tamanu trees * remains especially 
impressed on my mind, in connection with 
the very best himenés we heard in all our 
travels, some of the women having very 
fine falsetto voices. That tamanu grove, 
and a few noble old casuarina trees close 
by, mark the spot where, in heathen days, 
many a human sacrifice was offered tothe 
cruel gods. Nowa Christian church oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient Marai, and 
all is peaceful and happy. 

About two miles inland from that vil- 
lage of Tiaia lies a lake about a mile long. 
It is not attractive, its waters being brack- 
ish and its banks muddy, but it contains 
good fish, and wild duck haunt its sedgy 
shores. 

At a later period I returned to this isle 
of beauty, on a visit to the French pasteur 
(the Protestant Mission having found it 
necessary to send French clergy to the 
assistance of the missionaries of the Lon- 
don Society, in order to be able to claim 
their rights as French citizens, and so 
counteract the government tendency to 
show great favor to the priests). 

About the same period I had the pleas- 
ure of again forming one of an expedition 
to the atoll group of Tetiaroa, where Po- 
mare was duly recognized as sovereign. 
Altogether his position was apparently 
secure, and all save a very favored few in 
Papeete were taken by surprise, when one 
fine day in June, 1880, it was suddenly 
announced that the king and his native 
governors had ceded the kingdom to 
France, and that same afternoon the pro- 
tectorate flag was hauled down and the 
tricolor run up. 

What influence was brought to bear on 
Pomare V. is not known, but doubtless 
the certainty of a life pension of twelve 
thousand dollars a year (to be enjoyed in 
peace, in his own fashion, free from the 
incessant tutoring which made his kingly 
rank a burden, devoid of all honor) was a 
very strong inducement. The annexa- 
tion of Tahiti was formally proclaimed in 


* Tamanu: Tahitian chestnut. 
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Papeete on the 24th of March, 1881, and 
was made the occasion of a brilliant festi- 
val, such as the light-hearted crowd are 
ever ready to welcome. 

Great were the official rejoicings. From 
every ship in the harbor, and every cor- 
ner of the town, floated the tricolor, which, 
being freely distributed, likewise adorned 
the tresses of the women and the button- 
holes of the men. Great was the noise 
of big guns, and the amount of powder ex- 
pended on salutes. An imposing column 
of all branches of the service — sailors and 
marines, marine artillery, with their guns, 
infantry and gens d’armes, marched round 
the town, headed by the band. “A Ta- 
hiti, comme en France, on aime & voir 
passer les soldats,” says the A/essager de 
Tahiti. 

So the lovely little town was en féte. 
Every himené-chorus had arrived from 
every corner of the isles, making the 
whole air musical. Thousands of natives, 
all in their brightest, freshest dresses, 
kept up incessant movement in the clear 
light or cool shade. Everywhere games 
and feasting were the order of the day. 
In the governor’s gardens a brilliant ban- 
quet, for upwards of a hundred persons, 
was served in a great tent, all as graceful 
as the combined taste of France and 
Tahiti could make it. Then followed a 
lovely garden festival — games, music, 
waltzing, with a night of brilliant illumina- 
tions and fireworks. All these, combined 
with lovely surroundings and_ perfect 
weather, made the great official festival of 
Tahiti a day which the French naval offi- 
cers very naturally consider one to be re- 
membered forever, but which, perchance, 
may have caused some of the older inhab- 
itants an angry and bitter pang for the 
independence of their country, thus lost 
forever. C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


From All The Year Round. 
CECILY. 


“It’s the fault of there being such a 
large family, dear, that’s all.” 

“ And a very bad fault too.” 

“Dick! Don’t you like the family?” 

“Not as I like you, child, and not 
enough to like them to monopolize you 
and take up all your time and thoughts 
and interests so that I, whom you are 
going to marry, can hardly get so much as 
a word or look from you.’ 
“Who is with you now, Dick?” 
“Yes, for three minutes at the garden 








gate, because if I come inside you will be 
surrounded by the whole lot of them next 
moment; and for anything we may want 
to say to one another we might as well be 
at opposite poles. You mayn’t mind it, 
Cecily — you don’t seem to do so, at any 
rate; but, upon my soul, it’s hard lines on 
a man who loves you.” 

It is an evening in April. The land is 
all aflush with the pink blossoms of the 
almond and the white blossoms of the 
pear. Behind the low brown hills the sun 
is sinking slowly in a primrose sky. The 
west wind stirs the tender bristles of the 
green-plumed larch, and bears sweet vio- 
let whispers on its breath; and propping 
our four elbows on the mossy gate which 
bounds the vicarage garden, we two lean 
looking into each other’s eyes, my lover 
and I. 

He is very handsome always, rather 
angry just now, my lover; but I know 
that the anger comes from love, and so I 
think more of the first fact than the 
second, as I look up smilingly into the 
brave blue eyes, bright with a passionate 
gleam, and mark how well the broad, 
square-cut shoulders and shapely head 
stand out against the golden glory of that 
evening sky. I am so proud of him in 
my heart, my Dick, with the warm heart 
and hot tongue and clever brain, so proud 
of his caring for me that at the mere 
touch of his hand my heart goes leaping 
like a singing brook, and it is only silly 
shyness which makes me answer his ear- 
nestness with a laugh. 

“ And pray, sir, do you expect me to be 
always at your beck and call? I’m sure 
you get your fair share of attention.” 

“Dol?” he says gravely. “ When I 
wait a whole week for the chance of one 
walk with you; and when the promised 
day comes you coolly send me word that 
you've got something else to do, and are 
too busy even to see me!” 

* And don’t you think it was any disap- 
pointment to me to have to do so?” I 
exclaim with a touch of indignation. 
“ Why I—I nearly cried when the Whe- 
bles’ invitation came for that day. I 
knew Kitty had set her heart on going; 
and as she loves tennis so, and it was the 
first time they had asked her ——” 

“ But what had that to do with you? 
You didn’t go.” 

“No, but don’t you know Thursday is 
mothers’ meeting and coal-club day; and 
then there are the children. Some one 
had to see to them all.” 

“ And that ‘some one’ must be you?” 
“Who else is there but Kitty and I, 
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now dear mother is gone? Dear Dick, do 
be reasonable. Of course it is very pleas- 
ant to be with you, but these duties must 
be done, and surely, surely, while a girl is 
at home, her first duty is to her home peo- 
ple. Afterwards,” with a shy, upward 
look, “it will be different. I shall belong 
to you then and can do as you like; but 
now —now I belong to them, and they 
have the right to come first.” 

“ Then I wish to Heaven the right was 
mine, as it should have been a long while 
ago; and that brings me to the point I 
want. Cecily, will you marry me in June? 
No, don’t start away as if I were saying 
something dreadful. Haven’t we been 
engaged for years already, with the full 
consent of your people, and on the prom- 
ise that as soon as I could make a com- 
fortable home for you we should be mar- 
ried? I might have claimed that promise 
two summers ago, and again last autumn 
when I was offered the making that new 
Canadian line. I refused it, only because 
I knew you wouldn’t leave home so soon 
after your mother’s death, and I could not 
bear to go away without you; but now 
there is this other job of the same sort in 
Perthshire and they say I can have it for 
the asking. The works are to begin in 
July, and if we are married in June— 
dear Cecily, my own darling love, do say 
that we shall be; do give me what I ask. 
Think how long I have waited for you 
already and how badly I want you, and 
come tome. Cecily, dearest, if you love 
me say you will. Say it now.” 

“In June!” I repeat, my eyes wide 
with dismay, and drawing myself still 
further back ; for he has caught both my 
hands in his, would have caught me into 
his arms altogether but for the gate 
which is between us; and I am afraid lest 
one of “the others” should come sud- 
denly upon us. “June! Only two months 
off! Dick, Dick, what nonsense, and 
Frank at home in disgrace, and papa 
and he getting on so badly, and the chil- 
dren still without a governess! Why, we; 
couldn’t even think of such a thing till 
after Christmas at the soonest, and then— 
well, Kitty will be a little older then, and 
Frank will have been up for his second 
exam. If he does pass that, it will cheer 
papa up a little, and he may feel better 
able to spare me; but June ! — Dick, you 
promised not to be in a hurry.” 

“I never promised anything of the 
sort; but if I had done so I should have 
kept my promise over and over again. 
Cecily, will you ever find a lover who has 
waited as long as I have done already? 
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and yet you talk of my waiting on for an- 
other year still! If you loved me in the 
least you would be as tired of these de- 
lays as I am; but you don’t, and I see it 
only too plainly. You don’t even know 
what love is. You——” 

“ Hullabullero, hullabulloo! Cecily, Cis, 
where are you?” shouts a boy’s voice 
from the laburnum bushes behind. 
“There’s the tea-bell ringing like mad, 
and Teddy’s spilt the milk all over his 
pinafore, and — my eye, Dick, is that you 
spooning with Cissy?” 

“Don’t be silly, Dick. Let me go. 
Please let me go,” I stammer out hur- 
riedly ; but I have no need to repeat the 
request. At the first sound of my rough- 
tongued little brother’s voice Dick has 
dropped my hands and stepped back. 

“Let you go? Oh, certainly,” he says 
with a strange, bitter accent in his voice. 
“ For good if you like. I expect it will 
come to that some day. Good-bye,” and 
off he goes, striding over the dewy grass 
and under the milk-white blossoms of the 
thorn-trees without another word or look. 

I cannot run after, or plead with him, 
because schoolboy Tom, with his quick 
ears, and terrible sense of fun, is already 
at my side. I can only call out, “ Dick, 
won’t you come in to tea,” and, when he 
doesn’t look back or answer, make a pre- 
tence of believing he had some other en- 
gagement, and hurry back to the house 
to see after Teddy and the tea-table. It 
does not take me very long to endue the 
former with a clean pinafore and reduce 
his chubby face and hands to cleanliness ; 
but hasten as I may, the babel of tongues 
which reaches me through the dining-room 
door shows me that the family are gath- 
ered there already; and on entering the 
room I find the whole of them, father ex- 
cepted, assembled about the table: the 
twins playing an Irish jig with the handles 
of their knives against the urn. Maude 
is pouring out milk into a teaspoon for 
the kitten which is perched on her shoul- 
der; Frank leaning back in father’s arm- 
chair by the fire, and dividing his attention 
between the last number of the Cornhill 
on his knee, and the anathemas he is 
freely bestowing on the turmoil around ; 
and Kitty, who might be of some help in 
appeasing it, laughing and listening to 
Tom, who is giving her an absurd and 
highly colored description of the “ spoony 
scene” at the gate, Dick represented as 
striding away in a fury, while I on my 
knees and dissolved in tears implore him 
to remain. 

It is too bad. Of course they don’t 
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really mean to hurt me; but it is too bad; 
and the worst of it is that I dare not show 
my vexation. The twins, who are Indian 
children under father’s guardianship, are 
saucy and riotous enough at all times; 
and now they are in fits of laughter, and 
looking eagerly at me with their little 
sharp eyes in hope of discovering suffi- 
cient signs of confusion or distress in my 
face to give them a hold over me for 
future occasions; while even Frank con- 
descends to join languidly in the joke and 
ask “ Had Cissy then been lamenting for 
her Dick, and did he bully her and spoil 
her appetite for tea? Better dry her tears 
before it got cold, and send him about his 
business altogether.” 

Well, I do my best to meet the attack. 
I should like to deny all grounds for it; 
but that mischievous Tom has got poor 
Dick’s final words too patly by heart for 
me to be believed; so I face them on 
their own grounds, laugh instead of cry- 
ing (it is rather difficult, for I have a 
decided Jump in my throat), and declare 
Dick may go to Hong-Kong so long as I 
may have my teain peace. At the same 
moment Maude creates a happy diversion 
by a little shriek and the announcement 
that “a thief is in the garden.” 

Of course she is assailed by a volley of 
questions and exclamations, and there is 
some incredulity when she avers that she 
saw a tall, dark man in the verandah 
staring in at us, and that he slunk away 
directly he caught her eye. Still, there 
was a burglary in the village about two 
months ago; and as, thanks to the loveli- 
ness of that primrose sunset, the venetians 
have not been closed when the lamp was 
lit, any one lurking in the dusk without 
could have had an excellent view of our 
tea-table, with its solid silver teapot and 
cream-jug and the minor articles of value 
scattered about. Francis and Tom there- 
fore sally forth to search the garden; and 
though they fail to find any one there, and 
return very angry with Maude and in- 
credulous of her story, it has had one 
good effect. Poor Dick’s spurt of tem- 
per is forgotten, and tea proceeds without 
further allusion to him. 

I can think of him instead, and I do so 
at my own time, the only time I can really 
call my own, when the little ones are all in 
bed and asleep and the mending-basket 
closed for the night, and even the long ef- 
fort at making something like congenial 
conversation between father and Frank 
has been terminated by the latter going 
out for a smoke, and the former shutting 
his big book on divinity with a bang, and 








ordering me to light the candles and goto 
bed. It is then that I can think of Dick; 
and as I do so my heart grows so sore and 
tender that the foolish tears of which Tom 
falsely accused me before rise in reality to 
my eyes, and I even indulge myself witha 
little sob at the thought of the angry part- 
ing of which I pretended to make so light 
a few hours since. I cannot bear Dick to 
be angry with me, Dick, who for all his 
quick, fiery nature, is gentle as a woman 
in general with those he loves, and who 
has been so tender and true to me all these 
years, that at times his very generosity 
makes one forget that those who give 
much have a right to expect much in re- 
turn. 

A long engagement is a very trying 
thing. Not that it diminishes the mutual 
love of those most concerned; but that it 
is apt to lessen the outward expression of 
it, and bring about unintentional slights 
and apparent coolnesses, and it is trying 
too from the fact that the longer it lasts 
the less consideration or sympathy it 
seems to elicit from those even most 
nearly allied to the lovers ; and who, when 
the first é&/at of the affair is over, are apt 
to regard its lengthened existence with 
something ‘of impatience, not to say con- 
tempt. Dick and I have been engaged 
an immense while, four years before 
mother died; and he was ready and wait- 
ing for me when she was first taken ill 
nearly a year before that. I remember 
what a disappointment it was to him when 
the first postponement of the marriage 
occurred then, and how dear mother sym- 
pathized with us and promised to make 
haste and get well; but I don’t think the 
rest of the family gave a thought to it at 
all; and when, instead of getting well, 
she died, and my presence as the eldest 
became more necessary than ever, the 
home, party seemed to agree to look on 
me as quite as much of a fixture as the 
old clock in the hall, and to regard poor 
Dick as an unauthorized and somewhat 
tiresome interloper, whose rare demands 
on my time and attention could be either 
laughed at or ignored by even the young- 
est of his sweetheart’s home belongings. 

And I fear that long custom has almost 
inured me to this, and, dearly as I love 
my lover, to giving a tacit assent at any 
rate to the theory that whoever’s wishes 
are to come first with me, his, and of 
course mine, must inevitably be last. 

I don’t see him often. He is a civil 
engineer and too busy to pay frequent 
visits to our quiet village; but during this 
one his patience has been tried more than 
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usual. We have hardly been together 
ten minutes; and when I look back to 
this evening and recall how cavalierly I 
met and dismissed his tender, passionate 
pleading for the fulfilment of that old 
promise, I feel that, even though I could 

ive him no other answer in the main, he 
1as a right to feel hurt and angered, and 
I meditate a more loving greeting to him 
in the morning, and a /éfe-d-téte walk to 
be stolen somehow out of household du- 
ties. It will not be difficult to make 
friends with him. He is very forgiving 
always, my lover. 

How beautifully that morning dawns! 
Is there anything more lovely than those 
early April days when the sun rises ina 
turquoise sky through the feathery rifts 
of rose and silver clouds, when the furred 
white buds of the chestnut and the glossy 
brown buds of the beech are opening on 
every side, and the tender green leaves 

arting and fluttering on the wanton 
reeze ? 


When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 


When the “roaring moon -of daffodil 
and crocus” is hardly gone and catkins 
swing on every hazel bough, and down in 
bosky woods the golden palm glitters like 
a fairy tree above a purple sheet of vio- 
lets; when the lark goes trilling, trilling 
above the fields where the young green 
wheat slopes down in emerald waves, and 
lambs are leaping and linnets pairing and 


Beehives wake and whirr, 
And rabbit thins his fur. 
And golden in the sun 

Rivulets rise and run 

And lilies bud, for springtime is begun. 


Is there ever a gayer, gladder time’in 
all the year; or a gayer, gladder morning 
than this when I rise and look, across the 
frothing snow of pear-blossoms and 
meadows paved with golden buttercups, 
to the red roof of the village inn, half 
hidden in elm-trees, beneath which Dick 
lodges? Perhaps he may be striding 
across those meadows now to pay us an 
early visit and bring me a bunch of vio- 
lets. He has done so once or twice; but 
father doesn’t like visitors at breakfast 
and I’m afraid Dick has found it out; at 
any rate he does not come to-day and so 
I go down to breakfast, give the orders 
for dinner, set the twins to their studies, 
and am just going to assist Maude through 








her laborious efforts at wading up the 
scale of D, when the maid brings me a 
letter which she says has just come from 
the inn, and I see it is from Dick. 

How thankful I have been since then 
that I left Maude and went away to read 
it by myself; for even the first words 
seem to daze and dazzle me! It begins, 
“ My dear Cecily,” and then I sit and read 
and re-read the rest over and over again, 
how long I never knew, with eyes that 
see yet see not, and a heart which beats, 
yet refuses to comprehend. How can it? 
The sun is still shining, the birds singing, 
the daffodils nod their golden-chaliced 
heads to the whispering wind. How can 
I, poor little Cecily Vernon, understand 
that the sun that has shone over my life 
so long has gone out of it all at once and 
forever, that I may never hear again those 
tender whispers which have been sweeter 
than any music to me since my childish 
days ! Fer Dick is gone, and this is what 
he tells me. 

When he went back to the inn he found 
a letter awaiting him from the contractors 
for that Canadian railroad of which he 
had told me before. The man who had 
been appointed in his place had turned 
out utterly incompetent, the works were 
barely commenced, and the directors now 
wrote to offer him again the post he had 
refused with a larger salary than before; 
but with the added proviso that he must 
sail within the week. It was a liberal of- 
fer, and he was still very hot and angry. 
On the spur of the moment he sat down 
and accepted it; and then in the act of 
sealing the letter repented him of what he 
had done. Perhaps he remembered how 
long we had loved one another and what 
bitter pain parting would be; at any rate 
he put the letter in his pocket and came 
up to the vicarage to tell me again that if 
I would marry him in June he would still 
accept the smaller appointment in lieu of 
this; or if that were really impossible 
would arrange to come back from Canada 
in the autumn, make me his wife, and take 
me back with him. 

Well, you guess what he found? A 
whole family laughing and making game 
of him, mocking at the pain which had 
driven him away, the love which had 
brought him back; my laugh — Heaven 
help me, mine ! —the loudest in the par- 
ty, my hand aiding in the jest which was 
amusing a set of thoughtless boys. “ And 
so,” he wrote, “I went away, and I write 
this now to bid you good-bye. My eyes 
have been opened at last, and I see only 
too plainly that the years which have only 
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intensified my love for you have withered 
yours at the root, that my visits have been 
a weariness, my fidelity a jest. Perhaps 
some day | may live to be thankful that I 
have learnt this lesson even so late, but I 
cannot do so yet; nor can I bring myself 
to the useless pain of meeting you again. 
I go back to my old lodgings at once, and 
sail for Canada this week. Would to 
Heaven you had told me the truth which 
sends me from you before, but I do not 
blame you for not doing so. You were 
always gentle at heart, and I believe you 
couid not bear to hurt me to my face.” 
And then he bade God bless me, and 
signed himself, “ Yours ever faithfully, 
Richard Meredith.” 

What do other people do or say when 
such a blow falls onthem? Howdo they 
feel? I seem to feel nothing, to think 
nothing. I am crushed, that is all, and 
like a crushed creature I sit there crouched 
up with the letter on my knees, deaf and 
blind and dead to all around me; and the 
hours go by and people call me; but | 
don’t hear; and some one comes in and 
speaks, but I don’t understand, and when 
the words are repeated startle them by 
breaking intoa short, harsh laugh. “ Din- 
ner, and the young gentlemen making a 
noise, and will 1 go down and carve?” 
Dinner and carving! and Dick, my Dick 
gone away, gone — unless God be merci- 
ful and help me to keep him — gone for- 
ever! Are they mad that they who have 
brought me to this expect me to go down 
to them, when my heart is breaking and 
my whole soul one wild ache to get him 
and put my arms round his neck, and beg 
him, pray him to forgive me! Are they 
mad or stones ? 

Well, I godown. I cut the meat and 
serve the pudding; and theugh I cannot 
say one word, and there must be some- 
thing in my face which frightens the boys, 
for they stare at me with wondering eyes 
and are strangely good and quiet, I never 
break down once, or rise until the meal is 
quite ended; and then at last I escape, 
and as 1 write to Dick the tears which 
have been frozen till now break forth like 
rain and blot the words as fast as they 
are penned. 

For of course I answer him. I have 
read — in novels — of girls who when 
they have hurt or angered their lovers are 
too proud to write or say one word for 
pardon; but 1 am not like that. I love 
him too dearly, ill as 1 may have proved 
it, and stupid and shy as | have been of 
showing my affection by outward signs, 
I am tco conscious of the depth of his 








love for me to let any false shame or mis- 
understanding rest between us; and so I 
write and just tell him the whole truth 
about that luckless scene, tell him how 
dear he is to me and beg him humbly and 
with tears to forgive me and love me still; 
not to give up his journey (if he has ac- 
cepted the post I know that cannot be), 
but at least to come to me before he goes 
and say good-bye; and to take my prom- 
ise that at whatever time he wants me I 
will be ready to be his wife whether he 
can come back for me, or I have to go out 
to him. Other women have done that 
much for men who love them, and why 
not I for Dick, who has waited for me 
longer than many lovers siventy and signs 
himself mine “ faithfully ” still : 

So my letter is finished at last, and I 
walk across the fields myself (I will not 
trust it to any other hand) to put it in the 
post. I do not do so in our own village. 
I started with that intention; but a re- 
membrance of my swollen eyes and pale, 
tear-blotched face deters me. I dare not 
show myself in the little street where 
every man, woman, and child knows “ Miss 
Cecily and her lover,” and will make their 
comments on my woe-begone appearance ; 
so I walk on briskly to a hamlet two or 
three miles off, and I dare say the fresh 
air and exercise do me good; for though 
my hand trembles as I drop the missive 
into the worm-eaten slit of the rustic post- 
office I feel better already when it is done; 
and as I turn slowly homewards I fall to 
counting the hours that must pass before 
it is in Dick’s hands, and again those 
other hours before I can get his answer. 
If he writes by return I can’t hear till the 
morning of the day but one following; 
but he may not be able to write even so 
quickly, and on the other hand if he comes 
instead of writing — ah, God grant it! 
that would be good indeed — he might be 
with me as early as to-morrow afternoon. 
With that thought it is impossible to be 
utterly down-hearted, and I reach home 
with my mind braced to wait, if not cheer- 
fully, at least with patience. 

And I do wait, wait patiently indeed, 
but with a daily lessening hope, a daily 
failing heart; for Dick does not come, 
nor is there any answer to my poor, tear- 
blotted ietter. Suns rise and suns set. 
The daisies ope their red-tipped petals to 
the morn, the wood-sorrel folds her emer- 
ald Jeaves at dusk. The swallows that 
dipped and shot Jike living arrows through 
the sunlight of the early day hie to their 
nests beneath the eaves at night; but 
neither by day nor night comes there any 
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answer to my prayer for pardon. Gradu- 
ally, uiedly the bitter truth creeps into 
my heart that those words “ yours faith- 
fully” meant, not what my foolish trust 
believed, but the brief signature of stern 
formality. Dick has left me. His love, 
tried perhaps before to stretching, snapped 
before the forced merriment of that fool- 
ish laugh; and because he had not the 
heart to say so he has held his peace and 
gone; gone for good. 

It is astonishing to see how little the 
family seems to think of his departure. 
To be sure they know nothing of the 
cause. How should they unless I told 
them? and that, somehow, I cannot bring 
myself todo. After all, the most of them 
are only children, and they did not mean 
to hurt me; besides, while there is any 
hope of his coming or writing, I would 
not have them guess we had quarrelled at 
all; and afterwards — afterwards it is too 
late. Words may embitter, they cannot 
heal a broken heart; and so I hold my 
secret close and only wince in silence 
when I hear them talking lightly of Dick’s 
going to Canada; or when Francis, to 
tease me, asks if I ever expect to see him 
back again and what I will bet that he 
doesn’t find a new flame on the voyage 
out. Even little Teddy invests in a toy- 
boat to play at “Cissy’s Dick sailing 
away,” and father calmly says it was a 
good thing he went. He thought the lad 
an utter fool to refuse such a berth the 
first time it was offered; and though it 
was a pity he hadn’t time to come and say 
good-bye, it would never have done to 
risk losing it by farewells that can be said 
just as well on paper. That is all; and 
after a while even that sort of talk dies 
out, and except for an occasional ques- 
tion or remark, Dick might almost be for- 
gotten, and no one notices how pale and 
silent I have grown, or how resolutely 
I shrink from even the few gaieties 
which crop up in our quiet neighborhood. 
“Cecily was always quiet,” “ Cecily likes 
staying at home,” “What a much more 
sociable girl Kitty is!” that is what the 
family, and the little world outside say ; 
and it is true enough. There is only one 
thing I want now, and that is to be let 
alone to drudge away at those household 
duties which once came between my Dick 
and me, but which are all I have left now 
to help me to carry on my cross from day 
to day, and to keep me from that “sor- 
row’s crown of sorrow, remembering hap- 
pier things.” 


It is spring again now: the second 








spring since my lover left me. Twice 
already have the fields been red with pop- 
pies, and the deep woods brown with fall- 
ing leaves. Twice have we dressed the 
church with ivy and holly, and hung big 
bushes of mistletoe in the vicarage hall. 
Francis has “ passed” long ago and got 
his commission. Tom is at Rugby; and 
the mother of the twins has come home 
from India and taken her offspring away ; 
and now it is spring once more, and in- 
stead of being in the country to watch 
the ferns uncurl their furry green fronds, 
or to wade ankle deep among the lush 
grasses of the water-meadows for the 
marsh-marigold’s golden blossoms, I am 
making my way slowly, and with the nerv- 
ous air of a country girl unused to noise or 
crowds, through the narrow streets and 
dingy squares of one of the most closely- 
packed districts in the heart of London. 
I have come up to town to buy summer 
dresses for Kitty and Maude, and on other 
domestic business ; but these duties have 
been achieved; and now, before I go 
home again, I am bound on an errand 
which though I would not dare own it to 
any one (for indeed I know it to be both 
vain and foolish) has been pressing on 
my heart ever since I left home, with 
a yearning persistence to which, even 
though it be unmaidenly, I cannot choose 
but yield. 

It is to visit Dick’s lodgings, where he 
always lived when he was in London; 
and the address of which I have known 
by heart this many a year. Perhaps they 
may be occupied by other people, in which 
case my journey will have been in vain; 
but, if not, I feel as if it would be a com- 
fort to me afterwards just to have breathed 
the air he breathed, to sit in the chair 
where he must have sat and read my let- 
ters many a time and oft; and I have no 
fear of meeting him. He is in Canada 
still, that much I learnt only a little while 
ago from a line in a Montreal paper, sent 
me by a friend who knew us both; and 
perhaps I have a faint idea in my mind 
that the landlady (Dick used to say she 
was a kind, motherly old woman) may tell 
me something more of him. 

I go there accordingly, and make my 
little excuse about wanting to see the 
rooms for a friend —I hope it is not very 
wrong to say so—and even manage to 
get out his name as the person who once 
recommended them to me. That proves 
an “open sesame,” however, for Mrs. 
Brown beams with smiles on the instant, 
and begs me to walk up-stairs, “ which 
fortunately the rooms are vacant, and just 
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as they was when Mr. Meredith was there 
hisself, for times and again he’d said to 
her: ‘Now, Mrs. Brown, don’t you go 
doing nothing to these rooms; for com- 
forbler couldn’t be, and if ever I returns 
to London it’s back to them I shall come 
and nowhere else.’ And, by the way, 
ma’am, if so be you’re a friend of that 
dear gentleman’s, perhaps you can give 
me his address. There’s a letter been 
lying ’ere for him this ever so long. It 
come about six months after he left, en- 
closed in a note to ‘the owner of the 
*ouse,’ saying as whoever posted it had 
dropped it into a gap between the post- 
box and the inside of the wall, and there 
it had stuck, no one finding it till a few 
days before. My son said as how they 
ought to ha’ opened it, an’ sent it back to 
the writer; but maybe (as it come from 
some little country place) they didn’t 
know; and ’twasn’t for me to take such a 
liberty. Besides, I’ve been thinking all 
along as Mr. Meredith might turn up any 
day. I’m sure when he went away he 
looked that miserable as I shouldn’t ha’ 
wondered to seen him home by the next 
mail, and—but, dear heart, miss, how 
deadly white you be! ‘Is it the stairs as 
was too much for you? Sit ’ee down a 
minute, do ’ee sit down while I run fora 
glass of water. You do look ill to be 
sure.” 

Dol? But I cannot answer or protest. 
I am standing there in Dick’s own room, 
the room where he sat and worked and 
wrote many and many a letter to me in 
the happy days of old; the last room per- 
haps in which he ever ate a meal or rested 
before he sailed away from me and En- 
gland together; and yet 1 cannot look at 
it. Icannotthinkofit. A haze has come 
before my eyes, and a numbness over my 
brain, for there on the table before me 
lies my letter, the very letter, blotted with 
tears and soiled and crumpled with age, 
which I posted with my own hand two 
years ago, and which —ah! I see it all 
now, how could I think him so hard, so 
unforgiving, I who ought to have known 
his nature better! — which he never re- 
ceived at all. 

I must be very weak, or the shock is 
too great; for as Mrs. Brown leaves the 
room | sit quietly down and faint away. 

It is only for a minute, however. The 
sunbeams which were shining on a pot of 
yellow crocuses in the window have not 
moved a hair’s-breadth; and faint!y on 
the clear cool air 1 can still hear the bells 
from some distant church which were 
Calling the people to a saint’s-day service 





when I camein. Even Mrs. Brown has 
not returned with the water, and there isa 
buzz of voices down-stairs, hers and some 
of her lodgers’ perhaps who have delayed 
her; but I am not sorry for it. 1 want 
a moment or two to rally my scattered 
senses and steady my shaken nerves. I 
have been bold enough in coming here at 
all, I who bade my lover go without one 
tender word or kiss for fear of a school- 
boy’s laugh, but all my courage is gone 
now before the sight of that soiled and 
yellow envelope, and the thought of those 
long, long, weary months of waiting, those 
longer, wearier months of disappointment 
and abandonment which have robbed the 
roses from my cheeks and the brightness 
from my eyes, and sent Dick away, a 
lonely and embittered man, to a foreign 
land. And there is no recalling them, no 
going back; for who knows where he is 
now, or if he has not forgotten me alto- 
gether, perhaps learnt to love some one 
better There is a step at the door; 
but though I know it is Mrs. Brown I 
cannot look up, or raise my head from the 
hard deal table where it is bowed. All 
my long self-restraint, all my painful, piti- 
ful efforts at womanly reticence and brav- 
ery have broken down at last in a burst 
of childish grief; and the tears so long 
held back break forth in a blinding rain, 
and my face is hidden in my hands. So 
it happens that some one coming in sees 
me before I see him, or can so much as 
dry my eyes, and utters an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“I beg your pardon,” he adds very 
quickly. “I only came in because my old 
landlady has been telling me something 
about a letter, and a lady-——” And 
there he breaks off, for 1 have lifted my 
head, and as our eyes meet there is a cry. 

“Cecily! Cecily! Is it you? Oh, my 
darling, my love, what good angel brought 
you here to give me the sight of you!” 
and somehow, somehow, in one moment, 
all the pain and grief and weariness, all 
the bitter bravery of days when “ the bur- 
den laid upon me seemed greater than I 
could bear” are gone, blotted out like 
breath from a glass; and there is nothing 
but joy and peace and rest, rest perfect 
and serene to mind and heart and body; 
for I am in my lover’s arms, and my tired 
head is drawn down upon his breast; and 
I hear his voice, the dear, tender voice of 
old, murmuring prayers for forgiveness 
mingled with such words of love and fond- 
ness as I never thought would greet my 
ears again on this side of the grave. 

The bells have ceased tochime. The 
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yellow crocuses bend and shiver before 
the sharp cold breeze, but we two stand in 
the April sunshine, and the light, which 
falls on Dick’s bronzed head and kisses 
the crushed white hyacinths in my breast, 
is no brighter than that which brightens 
our two hearts on this the sweetest spring- 
tide of our lives. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
“POOR WHITE TRASH.” 


CHRONOLOGY is no test of antiquity. 
Wherever we see progressive, restless 
men, politicians, artists, men of affairs 
and society, like our beloved Periklean 
Greeks, we feel that they are men of to- 
day, our own inspiring and instructive 
companions. Wherever we sce stationary, 
contented men, who plough with a stick, 
and fight with a club, think the earth to 
be flat and their ancestors gods, there 
are your ancient, outgrown generations, 
whatever their date. Thus the primitive 
ages of bronze and stone still linger 
among Patagonian and Oceanic savages; 
Homeric races exist in Russia and Africa; 
you can see what feudalism was if you 

asten to Japan before the race it there 
has reared passes away; and yes, you 
may even see your own ancestors in the 
heart of the Appalachians of the eastern 
United States. 

I have made personal experience of 
these truths lately, in a visit of two 
months to the mountain region of Ken- 
tucky. I was there so shut off from the 
nineteenth century that it was like a 
dream to think that out beyond the moun- 
tain barrier, existed a contemporaneous 
world, full of ideas, projects, motion. 
And now, how like a dream it is, to think 
that in the heart of 22s world exists that 
other, of men who have never heard the 
shriek of an engine, the click of the tele- 
graph, the whirr of machinery; of men 
who, in many cases, neither read nor 
write, who never take a newspaper, and 
who often can barely count ten. These 
are the “no account” people, the “ poor 
white trash.” 

They are attached to the land in two 
relations : they are either tenants of some 
large landholder, and pay their rent in 
produce ; or, more rarcly, they are indepen- 
dent owners of little “ patches.” In cither 
case, they raise an easy living of maize 
and bacon, and are therewith content. 
They all live in log-houses, with a great 
chimney at one end, into which a mighty 





fireplace, fit for a yule-log, opens from the 
interior. I was quite startled, a few days 
ago, by seeing identically such a chimney 
in the vicinity of Ely. The wide chinks 
between the badly-fitting logs are plas- 
tered up in winter with mud, which is 
knocked out in summer to let the breezes 
in. Many of these houses have no win- 
dow, and depend for light on the door or 
the fire, according to the season. I once 
had occasion to need a candle in the 
night, but I was seventeen miles from a 
match, and had to send toa neighboring 
house, whence my wants were supplied 
by a pine torch, ht from the embers on 
the hearth. I have never seen more than 
three rooms in a house, and frequently 
there is butone. In this the whole house- 
hold sleep, and the “ stranger within their 
gates” shares with them the floor and 
fire. 

My Kentucky hostess was the owner of 
something like three thousand acres of 
land, and in her company I visited many 
of the “poor white trash,” tenants on 
her own or neighboring farms. One Sat- 
urday, we went to see aj“ foot-washing” 
at a little church several miles away. 
Soon after breakfast, my friend and I 
were in the saddle and on the way —a 
charming way, through the bright Ameri- 
can air of an October morning; up-hill 
and down-hill, through woodland and 
clearing, now by rough and stony paths, 
now by bits of half-made road, and over 
the creeks by primitive fords. It needed 
but a change of costume and one wild 
bugle-call, to change us all to medieval 
times. Rounded mountains stretch away 
from the rough, wooded knolls close by to 
the soft, purple curves in the horizon. 
Ragged cultivation varies the scene with 
interest, if not with beauty. Here, the 
wild verdure of a square of woodland has 
been all burned away; the tall trunks, 
stripped and blackened, stand gaunt in 
the midst of rank, uneven maize or sweet 
potatoes. There, the whole valley lies 
open to the sun and rich in corn. Every 
mile or so, a little log-cabin sits in a 
varied growth of beans, potatoes, maize, 
and tobacco; over its fence sprangles a 
squash-vine in ungainly joy, and the pre- 
cious melon-patch has not yet lost all its 
melons, prime resource of Kentucky hos- 
pitality in these autumn days. The cabin 
has for its rooftree, perhaps, two or three 
tall stalks of sorghum, waving about their 
dried-up, long, yellowish pennons; but 
more likely it has a high-grown castor-oil 
bean, whose palmate leaves and dead-red, 
clustered fruit give a tropical sense to the 
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eye. Doubtless, too, it has a “piazza,” 
emulating the stately pillared coolness of 
the southern villa by a shaggy roof of 
bark, upheld by crotched saplings, fresh 
cut from the wood. Under it stands the 
water-pail, a dry gourd floating about in it 
to serve as a glass; under it hang the 
saddles and brooms, the gear of house 
and cattle; under it, perhaps, an old 
woman sits spinning or weaving. 

Often we pass by groves of young paw- 
paws, whose long leaves already cover the 
ground with a yellow carpet. Here and 
there a solitary fruit clings to the twig, 
but for the most part they have fallen to 
the children and pigs, who have a great 
appetite for this small, insipid, banana- 
like fruit. The pigs have not given up 
hope yet, and still haunt about, rustling 
the dry leaves, and every now and then 
suddenly running forth into the road, to 
the terror, which seems half playful, of 
our horses, who veer at every appearance 
of the black little beasts. 

Occasionally we meet a woman slowly 
jogging along on horseback, a child be- 
hind her, lightly holding by her dress, 
while another sits in her lap. In some 
mysterious way she seems to manage with 
perfect ease the horse, the baby, the 
switch, and the umbrella she holds above 
her. Passengers are few, however ; those 
we do meet pass us with a bow and an in- 
distinct greeting, unless, as is generally 
the case, they know my friend, when they 
say, “ How do you make it, Miss Laura?” 
to which she cheerfully replies, * Very 
well, thank you.” 

When we reach the last creek, the 
horses wade into the deepest middle, and 
there stop to drink, while we look up and 
down. It is a pretty scene —the broad, 
clear stream overhung with rich foliage, 
sun and shadow and reflection playing in 
its waters, green mosses glinting brightly 
here and there where a rough root or 
boulder lifts them into morning light. 
And over the stepping-stones down at the 
turn of the creek, in her brilliant white 
sun-bonnet, goes a Kentucky maid, base- 
foot and slender, with a water-melon un- 
der her arm. 

A pull up the steepish bank, a moment’s 
ride in a noble native avenue of oaks, and 
we are atthe church. It is a rough struc- 
ture of hewn logs; at one end, a huge out- 
side chimney rises, made of stones picked 
from the field or the stream, and unshaped 
by any tool. Just six logs make the side 
wall. From one of these logs, a longish 
section has been cut, and into this a rude 
window fitted, two panes high and several 
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long. Belowit flaps a board which serves 
as a blind at night. Thus Kentucky gains 
that necessary “dim religious light.” 
The ragweed grows undisturbed up to the 
walls on every side, and a row of saddled 
horses stands tied to the “ snake-fence” 
close by. These two facts alone indicate 
that this rough cabin is a church. It 
must be admitted, however, that it is built 
far more solidly and carefully than most 
houses in this region. 

Within, two or three rough benches 
stand about at every angle, as they may; 
one or two seats are made of boards, laid 
across stones that are equal neither in 
stability nor height. A rough kind of 
scaffolding serves as a pulpit, on which 
now stand a water-pail, a rusty tin basin, 
and two or three straw hats. 

Like house, like audience; the women 
are all in sun-bonnets, the plainest of cal- 
ico gowns, and great aprons —the men in 
homespun or jeans, and mostly in home- 
spun. They sit about as it chances; a 
great dog lies sleeping in the middle of 
the floor; a little boy tries a somersault 
once in a while over the back of a bench; 
a bareheaded woman with her hair down 
her back, sits nursing her child on the 
floor, with two or three half-grown girls 
in slouchy sun-bonnets for company; 
others walk about as the spirit moves 
them; but as for the preacher — like 
Tennyson’s brook, — 


Men may come and men may go, but he goes 
on forever. 


At last, a short intermission is an- 
nounced, in which the people sit around 
on the grass outside and eat great lunches, 
which they have brought in carpet-bags 
hung to their saddlehorns. Presently, a 
sort of discordant wail sounds forth from 
the church; it is intended for the singing 
of a hymn, and the people slowly put up 
their ancient carpet-bags and return to 
the service. The communion proper now 
begins. There is at first nothing unusual 
about it except its style. During our ab- 
sence a rough little table, unsteady in the 
legs, has been set out and covered with a 
coarse but clean white cloth. Upon this 
stand a bottle of wine and two glasses, 
and two plates of unleavened bread. 
After the latter is passed, what is left is 
tumbled off upon the table, and a glass of 
wine set on each plate. When this returns 
its remaining contents are carefully poured 
back into the bottle through a funnel, an 
operation which absorbs the whole inter- 
est of the congregation. Without waiting 
for the end of the services, nor in fact for 
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anything else, a woman immediately comes 
up and hustles the whole “ plunder” into 
her carpet-bag. Meanwhile her “ back- 
hair” falls down, but nothing disturbs 
the preacher, who goes right on, solemnly 
and regularly. 

The peculiar part of the communion, 
the foot-washing, now foilowed, for this 
sect believes that we are bound to obey 
the command to wash one another’s feet 
as literally as the other commands given 
in regard to the sacrament. The preach- 
er, telling them to prepare by taking off 
their shoes, pulled off his coat, tied a 
towel about his waist, took the basin and 
washed the feet of the nearest man; he, 
in turn, washed his neighbor’s feet, and 
so on, the last man washing the preacher’s 
feet. The women did not join in this 
part of the ceremony. After it was over, 
- the preacher tried to turn the water out of 
a broken window-pane, but, not succeed- 
ing, he set down the basin with great 
deliberation as though he had attempted 
nothing. 

Now followed a hymn. There was but 
one hymn-book in the whole church. 
This the minister and three men, chosen 
for their stentorian powers, held between 
them after the fashion of one of Luca 
della Robbia’s groups. The minister read 
a line, then every one sang it indepen- 
dently, coming to a sudden stop at the 
end and waiting for the next line. Thus 
they worked their way through to the end 
of four stanzas; the whole congregation 
then stood until the minister, with much 
seriousness, shook hands with each one. 
The “foot-washing” was over. The 
women climbed into their saddles with 
the help of the snake-fence or of the stout 
hand of some friend, and all were off. 

The dignity of these later proceedings 
had been no less striking than their sim- 
plicity. These people had been present 
at what was, to them, a rare and impres- 
sive ceremony, and their feeling for it 
made an atmosphere which any sensitive 
visitor must feel, in spite of the dog, the 
rusty basin, the sun-bonnets, and the logs ; 
the human spirit makes its own drama. 
This had been a sacred place and a sacred 
time to these hearts; to them there had 
been no incongruities. To us, doubtless, 
fresh from Boston Trinity, its congrega- 
tion and its pastor, this rough cabin, this 
rude pastor and his ruder flock, seemed 
foreign enough to all our ideas of wor- 
ship; but these people had no such stand- 
ard; church and service alike were in 
perfect harmony with their whole life and 
with all their ideas; we, indeed, were the 





incongruous element, with our outside 
manners and fashions. 

As we were leaving the church, the 
preacher invited us, and nearly half his 
congregation beside, home to dinner. 
He himself belonged to rather the better 
class of “poor whites.” He had three 
rooms in his house, sent his children to 
school, sometimes even taught school 
himself. The room into which he first 
introduced us was furnished with two 
great feather-beds, a spinning-wheel, and a 
table ; his water-pail had a tin dipper in it 
instead of a gourd. I laid my hat aside 
on the bed, when it was speedily, though 
with some shyness, seized on by the wom- 
en, who presently began to “try it on.” 
The men meanwhile sat and talked, rock- 
ing their chairs back and forth. I was 
pleased to hear the preacher close a dis- 
cussion upon the dogma of foot-washing 
in the following liberal words: “I read 
the Book that we should wash feet; the 
early disciples practised it as much as 


‘they did the rest of the sacrament, and ez 


for those who say we have norecérd of it, 
neither have we any recérd of the practise 
of the rest of the sacrament. But if any- 
body reads the Book differently, Jet him 
believe it, and a// be friendly.” He was 
a man of breadth in his own range. The 
talk then ran off to politics, the grand 
question being —if a man might carry 
“concealed weapons.” The majority of 
the company were of the decided opinion 
that he should be allowed to carry them, 
but be “brought up right smart,” if he 
used them for anything but self-defence. 

Dinner was now ready; although about 
a dozen great water-melons had already 
been eaten; but the Kentuckian never 
counts water-melons. On our first arrival, 
a dog had been sent out to catch the chick- 
ens, while the two daughters ground 
maize for fresh meal, between two mill- 
stones! We had for dinner everything 
that the land and the season could pro- 
duce — chicken, bacon, green maize, 
beans, sweet and Irish potatoes, honey 
and baked apples, biscuit, ‘“ cookies,” 
cake, and a jovial apple pudding. We 
could barely catch a glimpse of the table- 
cloth, and we sat crowded up between a 
door and a bed behind us, and the feast 
before us. The meat was passed on great 
platters, from which we helped ourselves, 
with our own knives and forks; and but- 
ter was served in the same style. 

But if we had neither napkins nor pie- 
plates, still we had a fly-flap; for a small 
boy hovered behind us, wearing the most 
preposterous hard round hat that civiliza- 
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tion can produce, or barbarism admire — 
the only thing of the kind I ever saw a 
“ poor white” have — and he waved above 
us a long pawpaw switch with the hand 
that happened to be out of his pocket. 

Here again, as at the church, we were 
struck with a certain dignity arising from 
self-respect, content, an easy hospitality, 
and unconscious ignorance. 

I do not need to multiply proofs of the 
status of this people in material civiliza- 
tion; every traveller in the southern 
United States can tell scores of stories to 
illustrate it. Theirideas and their morals 
are co-ordinate with their habits and their 
manners. Their crimes are not the cool, 
calculating crimes of the intellect; but the 
hot, quick crimes of the passions are com- 
mon —one even hears of murder with 
startling frequency. 

One of the most striking characteristics 
of the “poor white trash” is content: I 
mean by that, an utter lack of emulation 
and ambition. They care neither for bet- 
ter houses,.schools, nor churches, nor 
even for better clothes or more money. 
They indeed “let the world wag on as it 
will,” with little care and less thought. 

How came men so ancient in their type, 
so indifferent to progress or “style,” to 
exist in the heart of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the United States, at that? Slav- 
ery and isolation have done it. They 
sprang from slavery and will continue, 
until the railroad breaks the spell of the 
mountains, their simple, peaceful life. In 
former times they had no money with 
which to buy slaves, machinery, and land, 
and so could not compete as farmers; on 
the other hand, there was no room for 
them as farm-laborers. So they settled 
down on unoccupied lands, and became in 
time the contented owners of little patches 
that supported them. Slavery, to be sure, 
no longer exists; but the habit continues 
wherever the new life does not penetrate ; 
and the new life does not penetrate read- 
ily over roads varied by the deepest of 
ruts and the largest of stones, and chang- 
ing their course from season to season, 
now to get around a fallen tree, and now 
to avoid the effects of a flood. 

So they go on, all by themselves, jog- 
ging along on horseback, clad in home- 
spun, content with the primitive plenty of 
maize and bacon, pleased with the lux- 
uries of water-melons and the entertain- 
ments of the “meeting-house,” buried at 
last on the sunny hillside. The world 
without asks nought of them, nor they 
ought of the world without. 

As soon as the railroads enter, all will 





change. First of all, they will bring a 
market; at once with them will come a 
sense of a wider world, a motive to labor 
for more than daily bread. Their very 
existence will carry a motion and a thrill 
to the heart of every region within hear- 
ing-range of their shrieking engines ; they 
will teach what education and business are 
worth —the ideas of men and the use of 
the world. 

But, one is tempted to ask, why not let 
these Arcadians alone? Why should we 
wish them to exchange their simple, easy, 
assured living, their contented, quiet 
minds, their hospitable hearts, for the 
complex conditions of a high civilization, 
for anxious, driving ambitions, for the 
hard selfishness of a life-and-death com- 
petition ? 

There is an old saga of a king and 
queen to whom a fair son was born. 
Twelve fairies came to the christening, 
each with a gift. A noble presence, wis- 
dom, strength, beauty —all were poured 
upon him until it seemed he must excel 
all mortal men. Then came the twelfth 
fairy with the gift of discontent, but the 
angry father turned away the fairy and 
her gift. And the lad grew apace, a won- 
der of perfect powers; but, content in 
their possession, he cared to use them for 
neither good nor ill; there was no eager- 
ness in him; good-natured and quiet, he 
let life use him as it would. And at last 
the king knew that the rejected had been 
the crowning gift. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY. 


THE “ Diary ” of Samuel Pepys, written 
between the years 1660 and 1669, is more 
or less familiar to every reader; but com- 
paratively few are aware of the treasures 
contained in that unique collection, the 
Pepysian Library at Cambridge. A curi- 
ous document is still extant, namely, that 
part of the will of Pepys which refers to 
the disposal of his literary treasures. In 
accordance with the provisions of that 
will, the “new building” in the second 
court of Magdalene College bears upon 
its outer wall the motto and armorial bear- 
ings of Samuel Pepys, with the legend, 
Bibliotheca Pepysiana. 

Let us cross the threshold, reader, and 
ascend the staircase — always supposing 
we are accompanied by the master, or one 
of the fellows of Magdalene; for not 
otherwise could Hercules himself obtain 
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admittance into this literary garden of the 
Hesperides. We have not far to go, only 
a few stone steps; and our conductor 
pauses before a quite ordinary-looking 
door, unlocks it, and behold we are in the 
Bibliotheca Pepysiana! It is quite a little 
room, as libraries go —fireproof, by the 
way — with three or four windows, whence 
we get a charming glimpse of sunny 
meadow-land and silvery stream. The 
exquisitely polished floor reflects the 
ruddy glow of the firelight; the glass 
fronts of the eleven mahogany bookcases 
— Pepys’s own — shine again; and if a 
speck of dust is anywhere to be found in 
the whole room, it pertains to our own 
shoes, and in nowise to the Pepysian 
Library. Verily, I believe that if the 
shade of old Pepys could come saunter- 
ing in some sunny afternoon, marshalled, 
of course, by the indispensable —and 
most courteous — fellow, it would do his 
heart good to see the care that is taken of 
his collection. But in a sort of sense, 
Pepys is always present there, for over 
the mantel-piece he beams forth from the 
canvas of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in a volu- 
minous periwig, “very noble,” to use his 
own most favorite term of eulogy. (A far 
finer portrait of Pepys, however, by Sir 
Peter Lely, hangs in the Hall at Magda- 
lene.) 

As I have already had occasion to men- 
tion, the bookcases are Pepys’s own. 
They are of mahogany, handsomely 
carved, with handles attached at the 
sides. The doors are formed of small 
panes of glass, those in the lower divi- 
sions being made to lift up. The books 
are almost all arranged in double rows, 
the smaller in front of the larger, so that 
the lettering upon each book in both rows 
is clearly visible. The advent of these 
bookcases from the cabinet-maker, Mr. 
Sympson, is mentioned in the “ Diary ” 
under date August 24, 1666. 

But perhaps the most interesting thing 
about this library is the fact that its three 
thousand volumes are all arranged upon 
the shelves exactly as Pepys left them. 
They were classified by him according to 
size, No. t being the smallest, and No. 
3000 the largest. This arrangement is 
apt to be amusing, as, glancing round the 
shelves, we perceive, say, a volume of the 
fiercest polemical theology flanked on one 
side by a collection of “Loose Plays,” 
and on the other, maybe, by a book of 
“ pithie and profitable riddles, right pleas- 
aunt and delectable to the reader.” All 
the books — with a few exceptions in mo- 
rocco and vellum —are bound in Pepys’s 





regular livery of black and gold; and 
wherever a volume happens to be in the 
least degree shorter than its neighbors, 
it is elevated upon a small block of 
wood, painted exactly to resemble the 
binding. Suppose we unlock one of the 
cases, and take out a folio volume bear- 
ing the simple lettering ‘“ Chesse Play.” 
Upon the first board is inscribed, as on 
all the books, a device in gold — the two 
anchors of the Admiralty, of which Mr. 
Pepys was at one time secretary, crossed 
behind a shield, bearing a legend. This 
shield is surmounted by his crest. On 
the last board are his arms and motto. 
And so, having examined the outside, we 
turn to the inside also, and find that this 
simple-looking volume is none other than 
“The Game and Playe of the Chesse, 
translated out of French and imprinted 
by W. Caxton; fynnysshed the last day 
of March, the yer of our Lord God a 
thousand four hundred and Ixxiiij.” This 
is said to be the first book printed in En- 
gland. The Pepysian Library is pecul- 
iarly rich in Caxtons, Wynkyn de Wordes, 
Pynsons, and other early-English printed 
books. Among the most interesting are 
the “ Polychronycon,” 1482, folio; ‘* The 
Chronicles of Englond, emprinted by me 
W. Caxton in thabbey of Westmynstre 
by London the V day of Juyn the yere 
of thincarnacion of our Lord God 
M.CCCC.L.XXX,” folio; “ Thymage or Mir- 
rour of the Worlde,” 1481, folio; “The 
Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry or Knyght- 
hode [one of the very rarest volumes 
from Caxton’s press]; translated out of 
Frensshe into Englisshe at a Request of 
a Gentyl and Noble Esquyer by me W. 
Caxton.” It is supposed to have been 
printed in 1484. ‘The first and second 
editions of the “ Tales of Cauntyrburye,” 
and “ The Proffytable Boke for Manes 
Sovle, and right comfortable to the Body, 
and specyally in Adversite and Tribu- 
lacyon; whiche Boke is called The Chas- 
tysing of Goddes Chyldren,” are also 
printed by Caxton. 

Walking slowly round the shelves, our 
eye is very probably arrested by a small 
duodecimo volume bearing the interesting 
lettering “Old Novels.” We take it 
down; and find that it contains various 
curious pieces purchased separately, and 
afterwards bound up together, as, “The 
Worthie Historie of the most Noble and 
Valyaunt Knight Plasidas, otherwise 
called Eustas, who was martyred for the 
Profession of Jesus Christ. Gathered in 
English verse by John Partridge in the 
yere of our Lord 1566;” black-letter, and 
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supposed to be unique. Evidently a 
novel for Sunday afternoons! The fol- 
lowing piece of prose, also in black-letter, 
and also supposed to be unique, entitled 
“The Goodli History of the most Noble 
and Beautiful Ladye Lucres of Siene in 
Tuscan, and of her Lover Eurialus, very 
pleasant and delectable to the Reader,” 
MDLXVII., was possibly for week-day peru- 
sal, and approximates more closely to the 
novel of moderntimes. Another of these 
* Old Novels” is entitled, “The Mirror 
of Martyrs, or the Life and Death of that 
thrice valiant Capitaine and most Godly 
Martyre Sir John Oldcastle, Knight. 
Printed by V. S. for William Wood, 
1601.” I wish that some of our “new 
novels ” were anything like such improv- 
ing reading. Passing on, most of us will 
experience something of the delight of 
meeting an old friend when we come upon 
a quarto entitled, “A Parable of the 
Spider and the Flie: made by John Hey- 
wood: imprinted at London in Flete 
Strete, by Thomas Powell, 1556.” There 
is another copy of this work in Univer- 
sity Library. 

Four curious little duodecimo volumes 
— printed for the most part in black-letter 
— containing from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred pages respectively, are entitled 
(1) Penny Merriments; (2) Penny Wit- 
ticisms ; (3) Penny Compliments; (4) 
Penny Godlinesses. Here are a few of 
the titles from one of the volumes: “ The 
History of Friar Bacon,” poetry; “ The 
History of the Valyaunt London Appren- 
tice Aurelius, written for the encourage- 
ment of Youth,” prose; “ A brief Sum of 
Certain Wormwood Lectures : 


Which women used to sing and say 
Unto their husbands every day, 


translated out of all languages into Bil- 
lingsgate Dialogue, by Matthew Parker,” 
1682, prose (confuse not, O reader, this 
Matthew Parker with the venerable arch- 
bishop of that name); “ The Delightful 
History of Dorastus and Fawnia,” in 
black-letter, is familiar to all students of 
Shakespeare as the groundwork of the 
“ Winter’s Tale;” “The True Tryal of 
Understanding or Wit newly revived, be- 
ing a Booke of Excellent New Riddles,” 
by S. M., 1687, poetry ; “ Variety of Merry 
Riddles,” by Laurence Price, 1684; “* The 
Book of Merry Riddles,” 1685, black-let- 
ter, prose. In one of which books, by the 
way — I fancy in Price’s book, but cannot 


be certain — I stumbled upon my old nurs- 


ery friend: “Two legs sat upon three 
legs, with one leg in his lap; in came 





four legs, caught up one leg,” etc. I had 
never imagined it so venerable, and shall 
look upon it in future with the greater 
reverence. 

And now let us turn to the five folio 
volumes of old ballads, for which this li- 
brary is chiefly famous, The first volume 
contains the following note in Pepys’s 
handwriting: “ My collection of ballads, 
begun by Mr. Selden, improv’d by the ad- 
dition of many pieces elder thereto in 
time; the ne A continued to the year 
1700.” The earlier ones are in black-let- 
ter with pictures, and the later ones in 
white-letter without pictures. They were 
classified, and indexed by their purchaser 
under the following heads: (1) Devotion 
and morality; (2) History true and fabu- 
lous (would that I had Pepys’s eye for dis- 
covering the boundary-line between these 
two extremes); (3) Tragedy, namely, mur- 
ders, executions, judgments of God; (4) 
State and Times; (5) Love pleasant; (6) 
Love unfortunate; (7) Marriage, etc.; 
(8) Sea: love, gallantry, and actions ; (9) 
Drinking and good-fellowship; (10) Hu- 
mor, frolics and mirth. The greater 
number of these ballads are familiar to 
most readers, for the Bibliotheca Pepysi- 
ana was one of the chief sources from 
which Bishop Percy obtained his “ Re- 
liques of Old English Romance Poetry,” 
while very many of those omitted by Percy 
have been printed by Evans in his collec- 
tion of old ballads. At the end of the 
fifth volume is a copy of the “adjustment 
and settlement of the ancient ballad ware- 
house, with the propriety and right of 
printing the same, between William 
Thackeray, John Millet, and Alexander 
Millbourne in 1689.” 

Foremost amid the manuscript treas- 
ures, the six volumes of Pepys’s own 
short-hand “ Diary” are probably to most 
people of the greatest interest. The 
short-hand employed is that known by the 
name of Shelton’s System, a copy of 
whose “ Tachygraphy,” with other works 
on hentnnk is to be found in the li- 
brary. The “ Diary ” was first deciphered 
by the Rev. John Smith, of St. John’s 
College, and a manuscript copy made in 
plain English, which is still preserved in 
the Bibliotheca Pepysiana. The various 
editions of the published “ Diary” con- 
sist only of extracts from this work, many 
portions of which are wholly unfit for pub- 
lication. Second only in interest to the 
above is the original narrative of the es- 
cape of Charles II. after the battle of 
Worcester, taken down by Pepys in short- 
hand, from the king’s own mouth. This 
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manuscript having been likewise deci- 
phered and published, is well known to 
most readers. The “ Maitland Manu- 
scripts,” two precious volumes of ancient 
Scottish poetry, have furnished the prin- 
cipal portion of the published collections 
of Pinkerton and others. But perhaps 
the most delightful volume among the 
manuscripts is a folio containing nothing 
but letters — Henry VIII.’s love-letters 
to Anne Boleyn, very neatly copied, by an 
English traveller, in 1682, he their orig- 
inals in the Vatican; a number of letters 
to and from the Earl of Leicester, the 
Regent Murray, and other great men of 
the sixteenth century, many of them in 
Spanish ; more than one letter from Oliver 
Cromwell; a letter of Charles II., dated 
from the Hague, shortly after the execu- 
tion of his father; and very many others, 
the exact particulars of which have passed 
out of my memory. 

Two thick folios contain “ The Original 
Libro de Cargos as to the Provision, Am- 
munition, etc. of the Provedor of the 
Spanish Armada.” They are written in 
Spanish, and have a holepierced through, 
for the purpose of hanging them up in the 
ship. 

Pepys appears to have been the first to 
collect pictures, prints, etc., illustrative of 
the city of London; two deeply interest- 
ing folio volumes in the Pepysian Li- 
brary are entirely filled with them. Mr. 
Jackson, by the way, is known to have 
added to this branch of the collection. I 
remember also with great pleasure a 
French fashion-book of the seventeenth 
century, infinitely more interesting than 
the fashion-books of modern days (dié/ia 
a biblia with a vengeance, these), inas- 
much as each plate was the portrait of 
some celebrated man or woman. The 
costumes, very interesting from the his- 
torical point of view, nevertheless struck 
me as peculiarly frightful and unmean- 
ing, especially the ladies in riding-habits 
— long skirts, men’s doublets and feri- 
wigs — ‘an odde sight, and a sight that 
did not please me,” as Pepys himself re- 
marked in the “Diary,” upon meeting 
certain of the “ Ladies of Honour” so at- 
tired in the galleries at Whitehall. But 
it was not sufficient for the maids of honor 
to array themselves in periwigs, the gen- 
tlemen must needs betake themselves to 
muffs. 

And last, not least, we have to look 
through those four priceless folios of 
prints, sketches, and engravings, por- 
traits for the most part of celebrities fa- 
mous and forgotten. I remember being 





struck with a deeply thoughtful head of 
Spinoza, also a picture of Michel de Mon- 
taigne — which, by the way, I have seen 
elsewhere —a dashing young cavalier, 
not as yet done sowing the wild-oats 
which bore fruit in those wonderful “ Es- 
says.” Sir Thomas Challoner, by Hollar 
— suspected by Dr. Dibdin to be a proof 
— is an exceedingly fine head. Over it 
is written in pencil, probably either by 
Pepys or Jackson: “Bravo, sixty-one 
guineas for my Lord Buckingham.” 
Rather a large print represents Sir 
Thomas Overbury in a sitting posture; 
over it is the following inscription in pen- 
cil, apparently by the same hand: “ Bravo, 
fifty guineas for Lord Buckingham.” A 
print of Devereux, Earl of Essex, on 
horseback, has a pencilling of “ fifty guin- 
eas” over it. Lady Castlemaine, with 
wavy hair, occurs more than once; also 
“pretty, witty Nell Gwynn,” usually rep- 
resented amid lambs garlanded with dai- 
sies, in her favorite 7d/e of innocence. 
Then come a series of “forgotten wor- 
thies ” — Drake and Gilbert and Frobish- 
er, and Fenton and Raleigh and Grenville, 
with others whose names are less familiar. 
“Charles Kingsley’s page,” it has come 
to be called in the college, from his con- 
tinual and loving study of it. (It is almost 
unnecessary to say that Kingsley was a 
Magdalene man). 

A large oval print of Sir Edward 
Spragge is stated by Dr. Dibdin to be 
very rare. There are also some spirited 
sketches of heads in Indian ink, one es- 
pecially I remember of Newton before he 
was Sir Isaac; also a sketch of Sir John 
Hotham; and another of Tarlton the 
jester. 

Such is the Pepysian Library. A little 
chamber where Time stands still as in the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty, where we 
have only to cross the threshold to enter 
the seventeenth century. Only, be sure, 
reader, I have not described one quarter 
of the rarities which, if you make a pil- 
grimage to Magdalene, you will without 
doubt discover for yourself. 


From The Spectator. 
IN MEMORIAM—DR. JOHN BROWN. 


EARLY in the morning of Thursday, 
May 11th, Edinburgh lost its best-known 
and best-loved citizen, Scotland her son 
of finest genius, and thousands, wherever 
the English language is spoken, one 
towards whom, though they had never 
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seen his face, they felt as to a friend. 
Dr. John Brown had fulfilled the ap- 
pointed threescore years and ten, and had 
entered on his seventy-second year, before 
the end came. He was descended from 
a long and remarkable line of Presbyte- 
rian ministers of the seceding Church, his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather 
being all men of a stamp rare in any 
Church. He was, as he himself used to 
say, “a Biggar callant” (boy), his birth- 
place being that remote village, where his 
father had his first charge, Biggar lying 
alone amid its dusky moors, and looking 
towards'the Border hills. His childhood 
was passed within daily sight of Coulter 
Fell and Kingledoors ranges, and almost 
within hearing of the Tweed. Though he 
went to Edinburgh at an early age, when 
his father was removed to an important 
charge there, the lonely moorlands and 
the meek pastoral hills hung about him 
throughout life, and colored all his 
thoughts. Theirs was the scenery he al- 
ways turned to with most affection, and 
their grave, stalwart shepherds, “ with 
their long swinging stride,” were espe- 
cially dear tohim. These scenes laid in 
the first ground-colors, and Edinburgh 
wove the threads they dyed into warp and 
woof. His youth, manhood, and age were 
spent in Edinburgh, to which he gave the 
fulness of his active powers and interests. 
With most parts of Scotland he became 
familiar, and entered into their local tra- 
Gitions ané@ peculiarities with characteris- 
tic zeal and insight. Rare and brief visits 
to London, and short Continentai tours, 
made up all his experience to the south 
of the Tweed. When his medical educa- 
tion was nearly completed, he apprenticed 
himself to the famous surgeon, the late 
Professor Syme, whose character he has 
more than once depicted. From first to 
last, he gave to that grave, peremptory 
man, his revered teacher —who, as he 
Was wont to say, “never wasted a drop of 
ink or of blood ’’— an amount of faithful 
love such as few men can give. Entering 
life as a physician, Dr. Brown in time 
ebtained a practice, moderate in range, 
but of a peculiar kind. To each family 
which he attended, he could not come 
merely as a medical functionary, feeling 
their pulses and writing out prescriptions ; 
but he must visit them as a friend, enter- 
ing into their joys, their cares, and their 
sorrows, and giving them the full sym- 
pathy of his most tender heart. To his 
patients, this was soothing and delightful ; 
but to himself, it involved a heavy draught 
on his sensitive spirit. When to any of 








these families calamity or death came, he 
took it home to himself as a domestic 
affliction. But even when most sorely 
tried, he kept his troubles to himself, and 
gave the world his sunshine. As he left 
his house and walked along Prince’s 
Street, with nods and greetings, his pres- 
ence was felt like a passing sunbeam by 
old and young alike. When he entered a 
room where a conclave of grave directors 
were met for business, each cased in that 
armor of self-defence and vigilance which 
men on such occasions will put on, at 
one remark from Dr. Brown, in which 
good-sense, kindliness, and humor were 
blended, the armor of priggishness fell off 
—one touch of nature had made all kin — 
and they went about the work in hand 
restored to their natural selves. No 
house he visited, but the humblest ser- 
vant there knew him, and for each there 
was a gentle look or a kind word of rec- 
ognition, touched with humor. When 
some wanderers entered a retired moor- 
land farmhouse, to see the Covenanting 
banner that had waved at Bothwell Brig, 
at first there were reserve and suspicion, 
till one genial word from Dr. Brown, fol- 
lowed by the discovery that this was he 
who wrote “ Rab and his Friends,” set all 
right, and the reserve at once gave place 
to rejoicing hospitality. 

An altogether peculiar and delightful 
personality, a nature in which the ele- 
ments were most kindly mixed, a spirit 
finely touched, and to fine issues, —all 
this his familiar circle had long known, 
but the world did not know it, till Dr. 
Brown had reached his eight-and-fortieth 
year. Then the appearance of “ Rab and 
his Friends ” revealed it. Men and wom- 
en everywhere were thrilled as they had 
never been before —few could read it 
dry-eyed, even when alone — hard-nerved 
must they be who would venture to read 
it aloud. Brief as the story is, and simple 
in its outlines, it was felt that Scotland 
had produced nothing like it, nothing so 
full of pure, pathetic genius, since the pen 
dropped from the hand of Scott. So 
long — nearly fifty years —he had kept 
silence, observing, reading, thinking, feel- 
ing, but speaking no word in print. Like 
a still mountain loch, on a calm autumn 
day, that receives into its bosom the sur- 
rounding hills, pearly clouds, and blue 
sky, and renders all back more beautiful 
than they are, his mind had been taking 
in all the influences of nature, all impres- 
sions of men and manners that he saw, 
and of the finest poetry and literature 
that he read, and now the time was come 
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that he must reproduce something of 
these, mellowed and refined by his own 
beautifying personality. His writings 
have been said to be egotistic. There is 
not a word of egotism in them; but they 
are pervaded by the writer’s personality, 
as all the finest literature is. Indeed, 
this is that which distinguishes literature 
from mere information and science, and 
lends to it its chief charm. Egotism fills 
a man with thoughts about himself. The 
personality which is present in Dr. 
Brown’s works is full of thoughts and 
sympathy for others, it has a magic touch 
which makes him free to hearts and affec- 
tions most unlike his own. He had, be- 
yond all men, that true insight which 
sympathy gives. Keenly discriminative 
of character, he read the men he met to 
their inmost core, but with such forbear- 
ance, such large charity, that though he 
saw clearly their foibles and faults, he 
took hold of these on the kindly side, saw 
the humorousness of them, passed them 
by, if possible, with a joke, and was not 
stirred to hatred or satire. 

This personality, which was the charm 
alike of his society and of his books, 
would have lain unknown to all save a 
few friends, had he not been gifted with 
that fine literary expression which en- 
abled him to diffuse it abroad, to the 
delight of his fellow-men from the highest 
to the lowliest. No need to regret that 
his writings are merely occasional, brief 
essays and sketches of character, and that 
he did not concentrate his powers on some 
large work. They are such as his nature 
prompted and his circumstances allowed, 
the result of leisure hours snatched from 
a busy life, the overflow of his genuine 
self. They thus escape the formality and 
sense of effort that beset big books, the 
work of men whose trade is literature. 
Indeed, how much of the best literature 
of England has been thrown off by busy 
professional men, in their few spare hours! 
As they stand, those three volumes, which 
now contain all that he has left to the 
world, embalm whatever has been best in 
the life of Scotland during the last half 
century. Whatever was most worth know- 
ing in the Scotland of his time he knew, 
—he had seen Scott, knew Chalmers, 
was the friend of Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen, and received his last words; 
was familiar with Thackeray, Dean Stan- 
ley, and with Mr. Ruskin. Vernacular as 
his writings are, full of local incident and 
coloring, they are, at the same time, as 
broad and catholic as humanity. What- 
ever there was of beauty, or nobleness, 





or truth anywhere, he freely welcomed it. 
His strong love of home and country had 
nothing exclusive in it, but only made 
him more open to understand and feel 
with all men. He seemed to have in him- 
self the key to all the arts. Painting and 
music, too, as in his “ Halle’s Recital,” 
were regions familiar to him. His criti- 
cisms on these go to the quick, to use a 
phrase of his own. As for poetry, in ev- 
erything but the accomplishment of verse 
he was a poet born. Had he acquired 
this art in youth, his exquisite feeling for 
language and his fine ear for melody of 
words would have made him one of the 
most genuine of poets. Some of his 
brief sketches, as “Queen Mary’s Child 
Garden” or “Minchmoor,” and many 
passages inlaid in his essays, are small 
prose poems. 

It may easily be imagined that Dr. 
Brown, though natural piety kept him to 
the Church and the politics of his fathers, 
instinctively stood aloof from all contro- 
versy, political or ecclesiastical. These 
matters he left to men of another mould. 
His was too fine a nature, too wide, too 
sympathetic, to be confined within any 
bounds of politics or sect. His friend- 
ships overwent all such limits, and in- 
cluded men of every party and Church. 
But the race of divines from which he 
came left with him their goodness, and 
nothing of narrowness. It has been said 
—and there is, perhaps, some truth in the 
saying —that Scotchmen who have been 
nurtured in the national Calvinism, when 
they afterwards take in modern thought 
and literature, are apt to throw overboard 
the whole of their early teaching, and to 
be left without faith. And the reason 
given for this is that the system is so in- 
expansive that, like cast-iron, it will break, 
but not bend. It was not so with Dr. 
Brown. The darker features of the an- 
cestral creed, no doubt, fell into the shade, 
but the essence remained. A strong back- 
ground of reverence, devoutness, and 
humble trust in God and Christ were the 
support of his life. 

Some years ago, his health declined, 
and he retired, in a great measure, from 
active practice and public life, and lived 
only in the society of his more immediate 
friends. These observed that, as life went 
on, he grew more than ever meek, hum- 
ble, and contrite. During the last eight 
months, his health seemed to improve, 
and he interested himself much in the 
recent reissue of his works, adding new 
touches to them as late as April 12th last. 
He did not covet the praise of author: 
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ship, but he highly prized the sympathy 
of his fellow-men; and the reception 
which his third volume —in some ways, 
the most vivid and characteristic — met 
with, greatly pleased him. His last ill- 
ness —an attack of pleurisy — was only 
of five days’ duration, and the end came 
to him as he would have wished it to come, 
surrounded by those he most loved, with 
his powers entire to the last, and waiting 
the change in peace. 

While he lived, his was a reconciling 
spirit, wherever he went, — healing to the 
spirits, not less than to the bodies, of 
men. Would that the country he loved 
so well, rent as it is by discords, political 
and ecclesiastical, might, while it laments 
his loss, drink in more of his gentle and 
loving spirit! How many now mourn, 
and long will mourn him, and cherish his 
pure memory as one of their dearest pos- 
sessions! The most delightful compan- 
ion, the most sympathetic friend, one of 
the sweetest spirits of the sons of men, — 


O! blessed are they who live and die like him, 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow 
mourned, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE CONVENT OF MONTE OLIVETO, 
NEAR SIENA. 


In former days the traveller had choice 
of two old hostelries in the chief street of 
Siena. Here, if he was fortunate, he 
might secure a prophet’s chamber, with a 
view across tiled houseroofs to the distant 
Tuscan campaign — glimpses of russet 
field and olive-garden framed by jutting 
city walls, which in some measure com- 
pensated for much discomfort. He now 
betakes himself to the more modern Al- 
bergo di Siena, overlooking the public 
promenade La Lizza. Horsechestnuts 
and acacias make a pleasant foreground 
to a prospect of considerable extent. The 
front of the house is turned toward Bel- 
caro and the mountains between Grosseto 
and Volterra. Sideways its windows 
command the brown bulk of San Dome- 
nico, and the Duomo, set like a marble 
coronet upon the forehead of the town. 
When we arrived there one October after- 
noon the sun was setting amid flying 
clouds and watery yellow spaces of pure 
sky, with a wind blowing soft and humid 
from the sea. Long after he had sunk 
below the hills, a fading chord of golden 
and rose-colored tints burned on the city. 
The cathedral bell-tower was glistening 
with recent rain, and we could see right 





through its lancet windows to the clear 
blue heavens beyond. Then, as the day 
descended into evening, the autumn trees 
assumed that wonderful effect of lumin- 
ousness self-evolved, and the red brick 
walls that crimson after-glow, which 
Tuscan twilight takes from singular trans- 
parency of atmosphere. 

It is hardly possible to define the 
specific character of each Italian city, 
assigning its proper share to natural cir- 
cumstances, to the temper of the popula- 
tion, and to the monuments of art in 
which these elements of nature and of 
human qualities are blended. The fusion 
is too Sdiente and subtle for complete 
analysis; and the total effect in each par- 
ticular case may best be compared to that 
impressed on us by a strong personality, 
making itself felt in the minutest details. 
Climate, situation, ethnological conditions, 
the political vicissitudes of past ages, the 
bias of the people to certain industries 
and occupations, the emergence of dis- 
tinguished men at critical epochs, have all 
contributed their quota to the composition 
of an individuality which abides long after 
the locality has lost its ancient vigor. 

Since the year 1557, when Gian Giaco- 
mo de’ Medici laid the country of Siena 
waste, levelled her luxurious suburbs, and 
delivered her famine-stricken citizens to 
the tyranny of the grand duke Cosimo, 
this town has gone on dreaming in sus- 
pended decadence. Yet the epithet which 
was given to her in her days of glory, the 
title of “ Fair Soft Siena,” still describes 
the city. She claims it by right of the 
gentle manners, joyous but sedate, of her 
inhabitants, by the grace of their pure 
Tuscan speech, and by the unique deli- 
cacy of her architecture. Those palaces 
of brick, with finely-moulded lancet win- 
dows, and the lovely use of sculptured 
marbles in pilastered colonnades, are fit 
abodes for the nobles who reared them 
five centuries ago, of whose refined and 
costly living we read in the pages of 
Dante or of Folgore da San Gemignano. 
And though the necessities of modern life, 
the decay of wealth, the dwindling of old 
aristocracy, and the absorption of what 
was once an independent State in the 
Italian nation, have obliterated that large 
signorial spiendor of the Middle Ages, 
we feel that the modern Sienese are not 
unworthy of their courteous ancestry. 

Superficially, much of the present charm 
of Siena consists in the soft opening val- 
leys, the glimpses of long blue hills and 
fertile country-side, framed by irregular 
brown houses stretching along the slopes 
on which the town is built, and losing 
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themselves abruptly in olive-fields and 
orchards. This element of beauty, which 
brings the city into immediate relation 
with the country, is indeed not peculiar to 
Siena. We find it in Perugia, in Assisi, 
in Montepulciano, in nearly all the hill 
towns of Umbria and Tuscany. But 
their landscape is often tragic and austere, 
‘while this is always suave. City and 
country blend here in delightful amity. 
Neither yields that sense of aloofness 
which stirs melancholy. 

The most charming district in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Siena, lies west- 
ward, near Belcaro, a villa high up on a 
hill. It is a region of deep lanes and 
golden-green oak woods, with cypresses 
and stone-pines, and little streams in all 
directions flowing over the brown sand- 
stone. The country is like some parts of 
rural England — Devonshire or Sussex. 
Not only is the sandstone here, as there, 
broken into deep gullies; but the vegeta- 
tion is much the same: tufted spleenwort, 
primroses, and broom tangle the hedges 
under boughs of hornbeam and sweet- 
chestnut. This is the landscape which 
the two sixteenth-century novelists of 
Siena, Fortini and Sermini, so lovingly 
depicted in their tales. Of literature ab- 
sorbing in itself the specific character of 
a country, and conveying it to the reader 
less by description than by sustained 
quality of style, I know none to surpass 
Fortini’s sketches. The prospect from 
Belcaro is one of the finest to be seen in 
Tuscany. The villa stands at a consider- 
able elevation, and commands an im- 
mense extent of hill and dale. Nowhere, 
except Maremma-wards, a level plain. 
The Tuscan mountains, from Monte 
Amiata westward to Volterra, round Val- 
delsa, down to Montepulciano and Radi- 
cofani, with their innumerable windings 
and intricacies of descending valleys, are 
dappled with light and shade from flying 
storm-clouds, sunshine here and there 
cloud-shadows. Girdling the villa stands 
a grove of ilex-trees, cut so as to embrace 
its high-built walls with dark continuous 
green. Inthe courtyard are lemon-trees 
and pomegranates laden with fruit. From 
a terrace on the roof the whole wide view 
is seen; and here upon a parapet, from 
which we leaned one autumn afternoon, 
my friend discovered this grafito: “E 
widie piansiil fatoamaro!” —*“ I gazed, 
and gazing, wept the bitterness of fate.” 

The prevailing note of Siena and the 
Sienese seems, as I have said, to be a 
soft and tranquil grace; yet this people 
had one of the stormiest and maddest of 
Italian histories. They were passionate 








in love and hate, vehement in their popu- 
lar amusements, almost frantic in their 
political conduct of affairs. The luxury, 
for which Dante blamed them, the levity 
which De Comines noticed in their gov- 
ernment, found counterpoise in more than 
usual piety and fervor. S. Bernardino, 
the great preacher and peacemaker of the 
Middle Ages; St. Catherine, the worthi- 
est of all women to be canonized; the 
blessed Colombini, who founded the or- 
der of the Gesuati or Brothers of the Poor 
in Christ; the blessed Bernardo, who 
founded that of Monte Oliveto, were all 
Sienese. Few cities have given four such 
saints to modern Christendom. The biog- 
raphy of one of these may serve as pre- 
lude to an account of the Sienese monas- 
tery of Oliveto Maggiore. 

The family of Tolomei was among the 
noblest of the Sienese aristocracy. On 
May Io, 1272, Mino Tolomei and his wife 
Fulvia, of the Tancredi, had a son whom 
they christened Giovanni, but who, when 
he entered the religious life, assumed the 
name of Bernard, in memory of the great 
abbot of Clairvaux. Of this child, Ful- 
via is said to have dreamed, long before 
his birth, that he assumed the form of a 
white swan, and sang melodiously, and 
settled in the boughs of an olive-tree, 
whence afterwards he winged his way to 
heaven amid a flock of swans as dazzling 
white as he. The boy was educated in 
the Dominican cloister at Siena, under 
the care of his uncle Cristoforo Tolomei. 
There, and afterwards in the fraternity of 
S. Ansano, he felt that impulse towards a 
life of piety, which after a short but bril- 
liant episode of secular ambition, was des- 
tined to return with overwhelming force 
upon his nature. He was a youth of 
promise, and at the age of sixteen he 
obtained the doctorate in philosophy and 
both laws, civil and canonical. The To- 
lomei upon this occasion adorned their 
palaces and threw them open to the peo- 
ple of Siena. The republic hailed with 
acclamation the early honors of a noble, 
born to be one of their chief leaders. 
Soon after this event Mino obtained for 
his son from the emperor the title of 
Cesarian Knight; and when the diploma 
arrived, new festivities proclaimed the 
fortunate youth to his fellow-citizens. 
Bernardo cased his limbs in steel, and 
rode in procession with ladies and young 
nobles through the streets. The ceremo- 
nies of a knight’s reception in Siena at 
that period were magnificent. From con- 
temporary chronicles and from the son- 
nets written by Folgore da San Gemi- 
gnano for a similar occasion, we gather 
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that the whole resources of a wealthy 
family and all their friends were strained 
to the utmost to do honor to the order of 
chivalry. Open house was held for sev- 
eral days. Rich presents of jewels, ar- 
mor, dresses, chargers were freely dis- 
tributed. Tournaments alternated with 
dances. But the climax of the pageant 
was the novice’s investiture with sword 
and spurs and belt in the cathedral. This, 
as it appears from the record of the year 
1326, actually took place in the great mar- 
ble pulpit carved by the Pisani; and the 
most illustrious knights of his acquaint- 
ance were summoned by the squire to 
act as sponsors for his fealty. 

It is said that young Bernardo Tolo- 
mei’s head was turned to vanity by these 
honors showered upon him in his earliest 
manhood. Yet, after a short period of 
aberration, he rejoined his confraternity 
and mortified his flesh by discipline and 
strict attendance on the poor. The time 
had come, however, when he should 
choose a career suitable to his high rank. 
He devoted himself to jurisprudence, and 
began to lecture publiclyon law. Already 
at the age of twenty-five his fellow-cit- 
izens admitted him to the highest political 
offices, and in the legend of his life it is 
written, not without exaggeration doubt- 
less, that he ruled the State. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that he 
did not play an important part in its gov- 
ernment. Though a just and virtuous 
statesman, Bernardo now forgot the spe- 
cial service of God, and gave himself 
with heart and soul to mundane interests. 
At the age of forty, supported by the 
wealth, alliances, and reputation of his 
semi-princely house, he had become one 
of the most considerable party-leaders in 
that age of faction. If we may trust his 
monastic biographer, he was aiming at 
nothing less than the tyranny of Siena. 
But in that year, when he was forty, a 
change, which can only be described as 
conversion, came over him. He had ad- 
vertised a public disputation, in which he 
proposed before all comers to solve the 
most arduous problems of scholastic sci- 
ence. The concourse was great, the as- 
sembly brilliant; but the hero of the day, 
who had designed it for his glory, was 
stricken with sudden blindness. In one 
moment he comprehended the internal 
void he had created for his soul, and the 
blindness of the body was illumination to 
the spirit. The pride, power, and splen- 
dor of this world seemed to him a smoke 
that passes. God, penitence, eternity ap- 
peared in all the awful clarity of an 
authentic vision. He fell upon his knees 


and prayed to Mary that he might receive 
his sight again. This boon was granted; 
but the revelation which had come to him 
in blindness was not withdrawn. Mean- 
while the hall of disputation was crowded 
with an expectant audience. Bernardo 
rose from his knees, made his entry, and 
ascended the chair; but instead of the 
scholastic subtleties he had designed to 
treat, he pronounced the old text, * Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” 

Afterwards, attended by two noble com- 
rades, Patrizio Patrizzi and Ambrogio 
Piccolomini, he went forth into the wil- 
derness. For the human soul, at strife 
with strange experience, betakes itself 
instinctively to solitude. Notonly proph- 
ets of Israel, saints of the Thebaid, and 
founders of religions in the mystic East 
have done so; even the Greek Menander 
recognized, although he sneered at, the 
phenomenon. “The desert, they say, is 
the place for discoveries.” For the med- 
ieval mind it had peculiar attractions. 
The wilderness these comrades chose was 
Accona, a doleful place, hemmed in with 
earthen precipices, some fifteen miles to 
the south of Siena. Of his vast posses- 
sions Bernardo retained but this, — 


the lonesome lodge, 
That stood so low in a lonely glen. 


The rest of his substance he abandoned 
tothe poor. This was in 1313, the very 
year of the emperor Henry VII.’s death 
at Buonconvento, which is a little walled 
town between Siena and the desert of 
Accona. Whether Bernardo’s retirement 
was in any way due to the extinction of 
immediate hope for the Ghibelline party 
by this event, we do not gather from his 
legend. That, as is natural, refers his ac- 
tion wholly to the operation of divine 
grace. Yet we may remember how a more 
illustrious refugee, the singer of the “ Di- 
vine Comedy,” betook himself upon the 
same occasion to the lonely convent of 
Fonte Avellana on the Alps of Catria, and 
meditated there the cantos of his Purga- 
tory. While Bernardo Tolomei was found- 
ing the order of Monte Oliveto, Dante 
penned his letter to the cardinals of Italy: 
Quomodo sola sedet civitas plena populo: 
facta est quasi vidua domina gentium. 
Bernardo and his friends hollowed with 
their own hands grottoes in the rock, and 
strewed their stone beds with withered 
chestnut-leaves. For St. Scolastica, the 
sister of St. Benedict, they built a little 
chapel. Their food was wild fruit, and 
their drink the water of the brook. 
Through the day they delved, for it was 





in their mind toturn the wilderness into a 








land of plenty. ‘By night they meditated 
on eternal truth. The contrast between 
their rude life and the delicate nurture of 
Sienese nobles, in an age when Siena had 
become + by-word for luxury, must have 
been cruel. But it fascinated the mediz- 
val imagination, and the three anchorites 
were speedily joined by recruits of a like 
temper. As yet the new-born order had 
no rules; for Bernardo, when he re- 
nounced the world, embraced humility. 
The brethren were bound together only 
by the ties of charity. They lived in com- 
mon; and under their sustained efforts 
Accona soon became a garden. 

The society could not, however, hold 
together wiihout further organization. It 
began to be ill spoken of, inasmuch as 
vulgar minds can recognize no good ex- 
cept in what is formed upon a pattern they 
are familiar with. Then Bernardo had a 
vision. In his sleep he saw a ladder of 
light ascending to the heavens. Above 
sat Jesus with Our Lady in white raiment, 
and the celestial hierarchies around them 
were attired in white. Up the ladder, led 
by angels, climbed men in vesture of daz- 
zling white; and among these Bernardo 
recognized his own companions. Soon 
after this dream, he called Ambrogio Pic- 
colomini, and bade him get ready for a 
journey to the pope at Avignon. 

John XXII. received the pilgrims gra- 
ciously, and gave them letters to the 
Bishop of Arezzo, commanding him to 
furnish the new brotherhood with one of 
the rules authorized by holy Church for 
governance of a monastic order. Guido 
Tarlati, of the great Pietra-mala house, 
was bishop and despot of Arezzo at this 
epoch. A man less in harmony with 
ceenobitical enthusiasm than this warrior 
— could scarcely have been found. 

et attendance to such matters formed 
part of his business, and the legend even 
credits him with an inspired dream; for 
Our Lady appeared to him, and said: “I 
love the valley of Accona and its pious 
solitaries. Give them the rule of Bene- 
dict. But thou shalt strip them of their 
mourning weeds, and clothe them in white 
raiment, the symbol of my virgin purity. 
Their hermitage shall change its name, 
and henceforth shall be called Mount 
Olivet, in memory of the ascension of my 
divine Son, the which took place upon the 
Mount of Olives. I take this family be- 
neath my own protection; and therefore 
it is my will it should be called henceforth 
the congregation of St. Mary of Mount 
Olivet.” After this, the Blessed Virgin 
took forethought for the heraldic designs 
of her monks, dictating to Guido Tarlati 
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the blazon they still bear; it is of three 
hills or, whereof the third and highest is 
surmounted with a cross gules, and from 
the meeting-point of the three hillocks 
upon either hand a branch of olive vert. 
This was in 1319.° In 1324, John XXII. 
confirmed the order, and in 1344 it was 
further approved by Clement VI. Affili- 
ated societies sprang up in several Tus- 
can cities; and in 1347, Bernardo Tolo- 
mei, at that time general of the order, 
held a chapter of its several houses. The 
next year was the year of the great plague 
or black death. Bernardo bade his breth- 
ren leave their seclusion, and go forth 
on works of mercy among the sick. Some 
went to Florence, some to Siena, others 
to the smaller hill-set towns of Tuscany. 
All were bidden to assemble on the feast 
of the Assumption at Siena. Here the 
founder addressed his spiritual children 
for the last time. Soon afterwards he 
died himself, at the age of seventy-seven, 
and the place of his grave is not known. 
He was beatified by the Church for his 
great virtues. 


At noon we started, four of us, in an 
open wagonette with a pair of horses, 
for Monte Oliveto, the luggage heaped 
mountain-high and tied in a top-heavy 
mass above us. After leaving the gate- 
way, with its massive fortifications and 
frescoed arches, the road passes into a 
dull, earthy country, very much like some 
parts —and not the best parts —of En- 
gland. The beauty of the Sienese con- 
tado is clearly on the sandstone, not upon 
the clay. Hedges, haystacks, isolated 
farms —all were English in their details. 
Only the vines, and mulberries, and wat- 
tled wagons drawn by oxen, most Roman 
in aspect, reminded us we were in Tus- 
cany. In such carfenta may the vestal 
virgins have ascended the Capitol. It is 
the primitive war-chariot also, capable of 
holding four with ease ; and Romulus may 
have mounted with the images of Roman 
gods in even such a vehicle to Latiarian 
Jove upon the Alban hill. Nothing 
changes in Italy. The wooden ploughs 
are those which Virgil knew. The sight 
of one of them would save an intelligent 
lad much trouble in mastering a certain 
passage of the Georgics. 

Siena is visible behind us nearly the 
whole way to Buonconvento, a little town 
where the emperor Henry VII. died, as 
it was supposed, of poison, in 1313. It 
is still circled with the wall and gates 
built by the Sienese in 1366, and is a fair 
specimen of an intact medieval strong- 
hold. Here we leave the main road, and 
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break into a country track across a bed of 
sandstone, with the delicate volcanic lines 
of Monte Amiata in front, and the aerial 
pile of Montalcino to our right. The 
pyracanthus bushes in the hedge yield 
their clusters of bright yellow berries, 
mingled with more glowing hues of red 
from haws and glossy hips. On the pale 
grey earthen slopes men and women are 
plying the long Sabellian hoes of their 
forefathers, and ploughmen are driving 
furrows down steep hills. The labor of 
the husbandmen in Tuscany is very grace- 
ful, partly, I think, because it is so primi- 
tive, but also because the people. have an 
eminently noble carriage, and are fash- 
ioned on the lines of antique statues. I 
noticed two young contadini in one field, 
whom Frederick Walker might have 
painted with the dignity of Pheidian form. 
They were guiding their ploughs alonga 
hedge of olive-trees, slanting upwards, 
the white-horned oxen moving slowly 
through the marl, and the lads bending 
to press the ploughshares home. It was 
a delicate piece of color —the grey mist 
of olive-branches, the warm, smoking 
earth, the creamy flanks of the oxen, the 
brown limbs and dark eyes of the men, 
who paused a while to gaze at us, with 
shadows cast upon the furrows from their 
tall, straight figures. Then they turned 
to their work again, and rhythmic move- 
ment was added tothe picture. I won- 
der when an Italian artist will condescend 
to pluck these flowers of beauty, so abun- 
dantly offered by the simplest things in 
his own native land. Each city has an Ac- 
cademia delle Belle Arti, and there is no 
lack of students. But the painters, having 
learned their trade, make copies ten times 
distant from the truth of famous master- 
pieces for the American market. Few 
seem to look beyond their picture-galle- 
ries. Thus the great democratic art, the 
art of life and nature and the people, waits. 

As we mount, the soil grows of a richer 
brown; and there are woods of oak where 
herds of swine are feeding on the acorns. 
Monte Oliveto comes in sight —a mass 
of red brick, backed up with cypresses, 
among dishevelled earthy precipices, da/ze 
as they are called — upon the hill below 
the village of Chiusure. This Chiusure 
Was once a promising town; but the life 
was crushed out of it in the throes of 
medizval civil wars, and since the thir- 
teenth century it has been dwindling to a 
hamlet. The struggle for existence, from 
which the larger communes of this dis- 
trict, Siena and Montepulciano, emerged 
at the expense of their neighbors, must 
have been tragical. The da/ze now grow 











sterner, drier, more dreadful. We see 
how deluges outpoured from thunder- 
storms bring down their viscous streams 
of loam, destroying in an hour the ter- 
races it took a year to build, and spread- 
ing wasteful mud upon the scanty corn- 
fields. The people call this soil crefa; 
but it seems to be less like a chalk thana 
marl, or marna. It is always washing 
away into ravines and gullies, exposing 
the roots of trees, and rendering the till- 
age of the landathankless labor. One 
marvels how any vegetation has the faith 
to settle on its dreary waste, or how men 
have the patience, generation after gener- 
ation, to renew the industry, still begin- 
ning, never ending, which reclaims such 
wildernesses. Comparing Monte Oliveto 
with similar districts of cretaceous soil — 
with the country, for example, between 
Pienza and San Quirico—we perceive 
how much is owed to the perseverance of 
the monks whom Bernard Tolomei planted 
here. So far as it is clothed at all with 
crop and wood, this is their service. 

At last we climb the crowning hill, 
emerge from a copse of oak, glide along 
a terraced pathway through the broom, 
and find ourselves in front of the convent 
gateway. A substantial tower of red 
brick, machicolated at the top and pierced 
with small square windows, guards this 
portal, reminding us that at some time or 
other the monks found it needful to arm 
their solitude against a force descending 
from Chiusure. There is an avenue of 
slender cypresses; and over the gate, 
protected by a jutting roof, shines a fresco 
of Madonna and child. Passing rapidly 
downwards, we are in the courtyard of 
the monastery among its stables, barns, 
and outhouses, with the forlorn bulk of 
the huge red building, spreading wide, 
and towering up above us. As good luck 
ruled our arrival, we came face to face 
with the Abbate de Negro, who adminis- 
ters the domain of Monte Oliveto for the 
government of Italy, and exercises a 
kindly hospitality to chance-comers. He 
was standing near the church, which, with 
its tall, square campanile, breaks the long, 
stern outline of the convent. The whole 
edifice, it may be said, is composed of a 
red brick inclining to purple in tone, 
which contrasts not unpleasantly with the 
lustrous green of the cypresses, and the 
glaucous sheen of olives. Advantage 
has been taken of a steep crest; and the 
monastery, eniarged from time to time 
through the last five centuries, has here 
and there been reared upon gigantic but-- 
tresses, which jut upon the da/ze at a 
sometimes giddy height. 
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The abbate received us with true cour- 
tesy, and gave us spacious rooms, three 
cells apiece, facing Siena and the western 
mountains. There is accommodation, he 
told us, for three hundred monks; but 
only three are leftin it. As this order 
was confined to members of the nobility, 
each of the religious had his own apart- 
ment —not a cubicle such as the unin- 
structed dream of when they read of 
monks, but separate chambers for sleep 
and study and recreation. 

In the middle of the vast sad landscape, 
the place is still, with a silence that can 
be almost heard. The deserted state of 
those innumerable cells, those echoing 
corridors and shadowy cloisters, exer- 
cises overpowering tyranny over the im- 
agination. Siena is so far away, and 
Montalcino is so faintly outlined on its 
airy parapet, that these cities only deepen 
our sense of desolation. It is a relief to 
mark at no great distance on the hillside 
a contadino guiding his oxen, and from a 
lonely farm yon column of ascending 
smoke. At least the world goes on, and 
life is somewhere resonant with song. 
But here there rests a pall of silence 
among the oak groves and the cypresses 
and éa/ze. As 1 leaned and mused, while 
Christian (my good friend and fellow-trav- 
eller from the Grisons) made our beds, a 
melancholy sunset flamed up from a ram- 
part of cloud, built like a city of the air 
above the mountains of Volterra — fire 
issuing from its battlements, and smiting 
the fretted roof of heaven above. It was 
a conflagration of celestial rose upon the 
saddest purples and cavernous recesses 
of intensest azure. 

We had an excellent supper in the vis- 
itors’ refectory — soup, good bread and 
country wine, ham, a roast chicken with 
potatoes, a nice white cheese made of 
sheep’s milk, and grapes for dessert. 
The kind abbate sat by, and watched his 
four guests eat, tapping his tortoise-shell 
snuffbox, and telling us many interesting 
things about the past and present state 
of the convent. Our company was com- 
pleted with Lupo, the pet cat, and Pirro, 
a woolly Corsican dog, very good friends, 
and both enormously voracious. Lupo in 
particular engraved himself upon the 
memory of Christian, into whose large 
legs he thrust his claws, when the cheese- 
parings and scraps were not supplied him 
with sufficient promptitude. I never saw 
a hungrier and bolder cat. It made one 
fancy that even the mice had been exiled 
from this solitude. And truly the rule of 
the monastic order, no less than the habit 
of Italian gentlemen, is frugal in the mat- 





ter of the table, beyond the conception of 
northern folk. 

Monte Oliveto, the superior told us, 
owned thirty-two Joderi, or large farms, 
of which five have recently been sold. 
They are worked on the mezzeria system, 
whereby peasants and proprietors divide 
the produce of the soil, and which he 
thinks far inferior for developing the re- 
sources to that of afftto, or lease-holding. 

The contadini live in scattered houses ; 
and he says the estate would be greatly 
improved by doubling the number of these 
dwellings, and letting the subdivided 
farms to more energetic people. The 
village of Chiusure is inhabited by labor- 
ers. The contadini are poor: a dower, 
for instance, of fifty /7ve is thought some- 
thing; whereas near Genoa, upon the 
leasehold system, a farmer may some- 
times provide a dower of twenty thousand 
lire. The country produces grain of dif- 
ferent sorts, excellent oil, and timber. It 
also yields a tolerable red wine. The 
government makes from eight to nine per 
cent. upon the value of the land, employ- 
ing him and his two religious brethren 
as agents. 

In such conversation the evening 
passed. We rested well in large, hard 
beds with dry, rough sheets. But there 
was a fretful wind abroad, which went 
wailing round the convent walls and rat- 
tling the doors in its deserted corridors. 
One of our party had been placed by him- 
self at the end of a long suite of apart- 
ments, with balconies commanding the 
wide sweep of hills that Monte Amiata 
crowns. He confessed in the morning to 
having passed a restless night, tormented 
by the ghostly noises of the wind, a wan- 
derer, “like the world’s rejected guest,” 
through those untenanted chambers. The 
olives tossed their filmy boughs in twi- 
light underneath his windows, sighing 
and shuddering, with a sheen in them as 
eery as that of willows by some haunted 
mere. 

The great attraction to students of 
Italian art in the convent of Monte Oliveto 
is a large square cloister, covered with 
wall-paintings by Luca Signorelli and 
Giovannantonio Bazzi, surnamed I] So- 
doma. These represent various episodes 
in the life of St. Benedict; while one pic- 
ture, in some respects the best of the 
whole series, is devoted to the founder of 
the Olivetan order, Bernardo Tolomei, 
dispensing the rule of his institution toa 
consistory of white-robed monks. Signo- 
relli, that great master of Cortona, may be 
studied to better advantage elsewhere, 
especially at Orvieto and in his native 
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city. His work in this cloister, consist- 
ing of eight frescoes, has been much 
spoiled by time and restoration. Yet it 
can be referred to a good period of his 
artistic activity, the year 1497, and dis- 
plays much which is specially characteris- 
tic of his manner. In Totila’s barbaric 
train, he painted a crowd of fierce em- 
phatic figures, combining all ages and the 
most varied attitudes, and reproducing 
with singular vividness the Italian sol- 
diers of adventure of his day. We see 
before us the long-haired followers of 
Braccio and the Baglioni; their handsome 
savage faces; their brawny limbs clad in 
the particolored hose and jackets of that 
period; feathered caps stuck sideways on 
their heads; a splendid swagger in their 
straddling legs. Female beauty lay out: 
side the sphere of Signorelli’s sympathy ; 
and in the Monte Oliveto cloister he was 
not called upon to paint it. But none of 
the Italian masters felt more keenly, or 
more powerfully represented in their 
work, the muscular vigor of young man- 
hood. Two of the remaining frescoes, 
different from these in motive, might be 
selected as no less characteristic of Sig- 
norelli’s manner. One represents three 
sturdy monks, clad in brown, working 
with all their strength to stir a boulder, 
which has been bewitched, and needs a 
miracle to move it from its place. The 
square, powerfully outlined design of 
these figures is beyond all praise for its 
effect of massive solidity. The other 
shows us the interior of a fifteenth cen- 
tury tavern, where two monks are regaling 
themselves upon the sly. A country girl, 
with shapely arms and shoulders, her 
upper skirts tucked round the ample waist 
to which broad sweeping lines of back 
and breasts descend, is serving wine. 
The exuberance of animal life, the free- 
dom of attitude expressed in this, the 
mainly interesting figure of the composi- 
tion, show that Signorelli might have been 
a great master of realistic painting. Nor 
are the accessories less effective. A 
wide-roofed kitchen chimney, a page-boy 
leaving the room by a flight of steps, 
which leads to the aces door, and the 
table at which the truant monks are 
seated, complete a picture of homely 
Italian life. It may still be matched out 
of many an inn in this hill district. 

Called to graver work at Orvieto, where 
he painted his gigantic series of frescoes 
illustrating the coming of Antichrist, the 
destruction of the world, the Resurrection, 
the Last Judgment, and the final state of 
souls in Paradise and Hell, Signorelli left 
his work at Monte Oliveto unaccom- 





plished. Seven years later it was taken 
up by a painter of very different genius. 
Sodoma was a native of Vercelli, and had 
received his first training in the Lombard 
schools, which owed so much to Lionardo 
da Vinci’s influence. He was about thirty 
years of age when chance brought him to 
Siena. Here he made acquaintance with 
Pandolfo Petrucci, who had recently es- 
tablished himself in a species of tyranny 
over the republic. The work he did for 
this patron and other nobles of Siena 
brought him jnto notice. Vasari observes 
that his hot Lombard coloring, a some- 
thing florid and attractive in his style, 
which contrasted with the severity of the 
Tuscan school, rendered him no less 
agreeable as an artist than his free man- 
ners made him acceptable as a house- 
friend. Fra Domenico da Leccio, also a 
Lombard, was at that time general of the 
monks of Monte Oliveto. On a visit to 
this compatriot in 1505, Sodoma received 
a commission to complete the cloister; , 
and during the next two years he worked 
there, producing in all twenty-five fres- 
coes. For his pains he seems to have 
received but little pay — Vasari says, only 
the expenses of some color-grinders who 
assisted him; but from the books of the 
convent it appears that two hundred and 
forty-one ducats, or something over 6o/. 
of our money, were disbursed to him. 
Sodoma was so singular a fellow, even 
in that age of piquant personalities, that 
it may be worth while to translate a frag- 
ment of Vasari’s gossip about him. We 
must, however, bear in mind that, for 
some unknown reason, the Aretine histo- 
rian bore a rancorous grudge against this 
Lombard, whose splendid gifts and great 
achievements he did all he could by writ- 
ing to depreciate. “He was fond,” says 
Vasari, ‘of keeping in his house all sorts 
of strange animals: badgers, squirrels, 
monkeys, cat-a-mountains, dwarf-donkeys, 
horses, racers, little Elba ponies, jack- 
daws, bantams, doves of India, and other 
creatures of this kind, as many as he 
could lay his hands on. Over and above 
these beasts, he had a raven, which had 
learned so well from him to talk, that it 
could imitate its master’s voice, especially 
in answering the door when some one 
knocked, and this it did so cleverly that 
people took it for Giovannantonio him- 
self, as all the folk of Siena know quite 
well. In like manner, his other pets were 
so much at home with him that they never 
left his house, but played the strangest 
tricks and maddest pranks imaginable, so 
that his house was like nothing more than 
a Noah’s Ark.” He was a bold rider, it 
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seems; for with one of his racers, ridden 
by himself, he bore away the prize in that 
wild horse-race they run upon the Piazza 
at Siena. For the rest “he attired him- 
self in pompous clothes, wearing doublets 
of brocade, cloaks .trimmed with gold 
lace, gorgeous caps, neck-chains, and 
other vanities of a like description, fit for 
buffoons and mountebanks.” In one of 
the frescoes of Monte Oliveto, Sodoma 
painted his own portrait, with some of his 
curious pets around him. He there ap- 
pears as a young man with large and 
decidedly handsome features, a great 
shock of dark, curled hair escaping from 
a yellow cap, and flowing down over a 
rich mantle which drapes his shoulders. 
If we may trust Vasari, he showed his 
curious humors freely to the monks. 
“ Nobody could describe the amusement 
he furnished to those good fathers, who 
christened him Mattaccio (the big mad- 
man), or the insane tricks he played 
there.” 

In spite of Vasari’s malevolence, the 
portrait he has given us of Bazzi has so 
far nothing unpleasant about it. The man 
seems to have been a madcap artist, com- 
bining with his love for his profession a 
taste for fine clothes, and what was then, 
perhaps, rarer in people of his sort, a 
great partiality for living creatures of all 
kinds. The darker shades of Vasari’s 
picture have been purposely omitted from 
these pages. We only know for certain, 
about Bazzi’s private life, that he was 
married in 1510 to acertain Beatrice, who 
bore him two children, and who was still 
living with himin 1541. The further sug- 
gestion that he painted at Monte Oliveto 
subjects unworthy of a religious house, is 
wholly disproved by the frescoes which 
still exist in a state of very tolerable 
preservation. They represent various 
episodes in the legend of St. Benedict; all 
marked by that spirit of simple, almost 
childish piety which is a special charac- 
teristic of Italian religious history. The 
series forms, in fact, a painted novella of 
monastic life; its petty jealousies, its 
petty trials, its tribulations and tempta- 
tions, and its indescribably petty mira- 
cles. Bazzi was well fitted for the execu- 
tion of this task. He had a swift and 
facile brush, considerable versatility in 
the treatment of monotonous subjects, and 
a never-failing sense of humor. His white- 
cowled monks, some of them with the rosy 
freshness of boys, some. with the ce 
some, brown faces of middle life, others 
astute and crafty, others again wrinkled 
with old age, have clearly been copied 








from real models. He puts them into ac- 
tion without the slightest effort, and sur- 
rounds them with landscapes, architec- 
ture, and furniture, appropriate to each 
successive situation. The whole is done 
with so much grace, such simplicity of 
composition, and transparency of style, 
corresponding to the #aif and superficial 
legend, that we feel a perfect harmony 
between the artist’s mind and the mo- 
tives he was made to handle. In this re- 
spect Bazzi’s portion of the legend of St. 
Benedict is more successful than Signo- 
relli’s. It was fortunate, perhaps, that 
the conditions of his task confined him to 
uncomplicated groupings, and a scale of 
color in which white predominates. For 
Bazzi, as is shown by subsequent work in 
the Farnesina Villa at Rome, and in the 
Church of S. Domenico at Siena, was no 
master of composition ; and the tone, even 
of his masterpieces, inclines to heat. 
Unlike Signorelli, Bazzi felt a deep, ar- 
tistic sympathy with female beauty; and 
the most attractive fresco in the whole 
series is that in which the evil monk Flo- 
rentius brings a bevy of fair damsels to 
the convent. There is one group in par- 
ticular, of six women, so delicately varied 


in carriage of the head and suggested 


movement of the body, as to be compara- 
ble only to a strain of concerted music. 
This is, perhaps, the painter’s masterpiece 
in the rendering of pure beauty, if we 
except his St. Sebastian of the Uffizzi. 
We tire of studying pictures, hardly 
less than of reading about them! I was 
glad enough, after three hours spent 
among the frescoes of this cloister, to 
wander forth into the copses which sur- 
round the convent. Sunlight was stream- 
ing treacherously from flying clouds ; and 
though it was high noon, the oak-leaves 
were still a-tremble with dew. Pink cyc- 
lamens and yellow amaryllis starred the 
moist brown earth; and under the cy- 
press trees, where alleys had been cut in 
former time for pious feet, the short, firm 
turf was soft and mossy. Before bidding 
the hospitable padre farewell, and start- 
ing in our-wagonette for Asciano, it was 
pleasant to meditate a while in these 
green solitudes. Generations of white- 
stoled monks who had sat or knelt upon 
the now deserted terraces, or had slowly 
paced the winding paths to Calvaries 
aloft and points of vantage high above 
the wood, rose up before me. My mind, 
still full of Bazzi’s frescoes, peopled the 
wilderness with grave, monastic forms, 
and gracious, young-eyed faces of boyish 


novices. 
JAS. - 
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